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Foreword 



An the cover art for this research report suggests, faculty work- 
load (an be as difficult to define and measure as the intellectual 
process itself. Even the adequacy of such measurable aspects of 
faculty workload as time and number of students is debatable since 
({uantity is often gained at the expense of quality and breadth at the 
expense of depth. 

This monograph examines methods by which faculty workload stu- 
dies can be performed. It includes definitions and discussion of 
activities used in workload assessment, such as instructional time, 
institutional and public service, personal activities, and research, 
scholarship and creative endeavors. 1 he author concludes that there 
is a paucity of empirical data about faculty workloads and too much 
acceptance of commonplace assumptions that do not stand up to 
critical examination. He believes faculty workload formulas will 
vary from institution to institution, and that individual institutions 
should develop their own faculty workload questionnaries. In this 
way, a basis for adequate empirical data about faculty workload can 
be developed. The author, Harold E. Yuker, is Director of The 
Center for the Study of Higher Education, Hotstra University, Hemp- 
stead, New York. 

Peter P. Muirhead. Director 
ERIC/Higher Education 
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Overview 



Siudics of facultv \vorkloa(i havo ha w (ondmird lor over -lO years. 
Data obtained in these stiulicN have been tised to measure arademie 
efficienry and to deteitnine aiadenur policies. Yet questions and 
problems bave persisted despite the laif»e number of surh studies. 
One ot ihe most basic (piesiions renters aroum; the definition of 
facidtN wovkloail. At one extreme workload can be defined in terms 
of the number of credit hoMrs taught. .At the oth'.r extreme it can 
be dcfineil in temis of the nmnbev of hours per week devoted to all 
academic activities. imlueJiUR some that seem luirelated to university 
or classroom activities. Rather than attempt a broad i^^efinition. work- 
load is discussed here in terms of the gentTal acti\ity categories that 
c.c»: be included as parr of individual facidty workiord. 

Mea *res ol huuhy workload can l)e obtained h. m institutional 
data, such i\s nedit lioins. contact hoins semcste^ < nUt hours per 
fulltime e(pu\aleut l.uult> member, ui audcnt-faculty ratios. Alter- 
nativeh. facult\ Wiukload measures niav be obtaine . from tactdtx 
reports. Although tlure are problems attendant to the use of faculty 
reports, this data tends to be superior to that obtained from institu- 
tional records. 

While the specific tvpes of activities discussed differ from one study 
to another, some cate};orie.s appear frequently. Instructional time may 
be defined as includinL^ time spent in class, preparation time, and 
evaluation time. Time spent interacting with students includes all 
aspects of such interaction, both academic and nonacademic. Re 
search. scholarsbi|). anil creative activity is used to encompass all ol 
the intellectual and scholarly activities engaged in by faculty mem- 
bers that residt in a specific scholarly oiuput such as a book, article, 
report, painting, or nuhi<al com|)osition. Profession?! development 
refers to activities relatc<l to individual learning suc'i as reading oi 
attending professional nn?etings. Institutional ser L is a broad cate 
gory including attending; meetings, participating \n student service 
activities or other organized activities, and performing general admin- 
istrative functions. Public service activities include consulting, hold- 
ing oflice in professional organizations, editing profcssit)nal journals, 
or giving speeches to gioups outside the university. Finally, the 
category of personal activities, while usually not included in studies 
of faculty workload, shotild be inthided to indicate the amount of 
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lime devoted to nonprofessional activities while the faculty member is 
on campus. 

Before conducting a study of faculty workload one should prepare a 
precise statement of the purposes of the study and the uses to be 
made of the data obtained. Then one must decide on ihe popula- 
tion and sample to be studied, the time period to be covered by the 
study, and when the daea will be collected. A specific method of 
data collection must be decided Upon and the instruments used must 
be developed. Questionnaires appear to be the method of choice, and 
manuals developed at the National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems (e.g.. Manning and Ronmey 1973) describe a 
standardized system for obtainuig faculty workload data. Finally, it 
is necessary lo obtain ihe cooperation of the faculty and to ensure that 
the data will be both rehable and valid. 

The literatwire contains many discussions of factors that are pre- 
sumed to inHuence faculty workloads. Unfortunately, there is often 
a lack of correspondence between the claims that are made and the 
conclusions indicated by data. Thus, while class size is often claimed 
to be an hnportant influence, this is not justified by the data. Its 
influence on workload varies from course to course and teacher to 
teacher. The same is true for course level. Limited data indicate that 
the mode of presentation, e.g.. lecture, discussion, laboratory, is an 
important influence, although this is seldom reflected in practice. D»ua 
also indicate that the specific subject matter taught is often : u- 
portant influence on teaching load, but this too is seldom reflecttii in 
institutional policies. New preparations require more time than do 
courses pre\iously taught; however, the data with respect to the num 
ber of different preparations is equivocal. Although many formulas 
for the calculation of faculty workload have been developed, the\ 
should be approached with caution, since they Irecpiently are based 
on unproven assumptions, and they ignore individual difference 
among faculty and subject matter. 

Convergences in the data from many studies lead lo the conclusion 
that faculty members claim that they work an average ol 55 hours i)ei 
week if a broad definition of workload is used. There are. however, 
large individual differences as well as differences among rasciplines. 
ranks, anil institutions. While this finding of a .ong work week is 
sometimes greeted with skepticism, and convergences in the data are 
impressive. 

There are differences in the way that faculty work time is dis* 
tributed. as well as differences in the total amount of time worked. 
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Estiniatis of the y tit of time devoted to inHtriution vangr from 
about \() pmeiu <>iH 70 i rrcent. l lic petxcnl ol time devoted 
to iiistiuctioii has b^^ci; shouM to be related to the institution, the 
discipline, and the lacnlty member's rank. The same thinj; is true 
with respect lo the percent ol time ilevoted to resiarih and scholar- 
ship. The studies reviewed fail to indieati* a consistent ri lntionship 
between the amount of time devoted to instriuiion and the amount 
of lime devoted to research. Finallv. the imjiortant role of individual 
differences was stressed. 

The ntimber of articles devoted to faculty workload indicate con 
linnin^^ interest in the topic, rnforinnately. however, there is still 
too little data and too manv theoretical iliscussions based on myths 
ratlu i ilian ilata. T he attempt to develop a loniim'liensive sian- 
dardi/cvl systctn l)v the National Center Un Hiulier luUuation Mana{;e- 
nient S\ stems is an important step towaril the provision of meaning- 
idl and aitniati' d:ita. Once sniluient data is i)btaineil. we should 
move in the direction of indiviilualizeil faculty contracts in wuich 
workload is bascil un matching the interests and strenj;ths ol faculty 
niendH-rs witli the needs of the tniiversity. Tins should both in.rease 
produciivity anil make faculty evaluation more meaningful. 
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The Concept of Faculty Workload 



L*ii!il ihr laM (kcadc or fv.o educational adiiiinUlration has hcvu mnahh 
l.i^gatil in an.ukinj; its iMuhlcnis U\ n\v\\m\s Jippioximalinj; Micnlilic. 
riadititMi. ^niinuMU. niles ol iliiinih. ifmimi i/ing. tcMiipioniisc'-iliest' havf ^ 
btvn. and inif«Miun;Uilv. still are. ilu- doniiuaiit methods in lliis important 
held ol hnni.in enteipiise. One ol the laii;est of the problems in the ad- 
niinisiraiitMi ol eiluiational institutions is that ol the prot>er methiHi o( 
detevniination i»f the working load of the inendiers of the intifrnition.il 
stall (Koos 1910. p. 'i). 

.\ltlu)it};li the (|itot;iii()n cited above is over TiO years old. it might 
havr Ihc'Ii made vesteul.i\. DeNpile the siitdieN conducted over the 
iiilerxetiiiij; \v:\r^. there seeiiiN to have been htiU* forward iiioven\enl it 
loru.ird iiKiVriiu iii iN tielmetl as the ailoptioii of Ntiimlardi/eil 'Ncien- 
tilii" iiiethcuK for the tk'teimiiKuiou of f;un»»v \vorkU)ads. This can 
he ilhiNtrateii U\ the hdhiuino; i|notati(ui from the Nnc York Times 
of September 2}. 1973. 

riic nti/cns Budi;et CominisMon. a nonpartisan civic pronp. said \esterda\ 
that the C:it\ I nivei.siiv of Nt'u- Y(nk could s;ive horn ^'iO inillion to $31- 
niillioii «i \ear bv incieasinjj the facultv workload wiiliou'. diminishinj: the 
qualitv of education. 

These two (inolatioiis amplv docMment the intiTest in faenhy woik- 
hiail thro ji;hoiit the piesent ceniin\. .\ brief literature review clcarl> 
illustrates this. 

Historical Ovcrxnexu 

The first stmly of faciihy workload of tnajni sijrnificnce was pub- 
lishrd in \\ t J bv Koos. The si\!\.p;ii>e iiioiU)<;iaph published by the 
Bill t an ol r.ihuatiou of the l iiiterl States Depaitment of the Interior 
was an extelleiit pioiieeriii}; stiuly. Koos set out to obtain answers 
to cpn^siiouN u'oardiuj; the iuflueiuc of various factors on teaching 
loads. lii. siikIn was so well done lhal in.iu\ of his findings have been 
(onfiiiiieil repeatedly. .Some of his fiiKliii^s have not >et been con 
firmed because ic^scarc hers have* not shaud the breadth ol his interests. 
Despite our presumed growth in methodological sopliistit ation. Koos* 
stiuly remain^ a landmark. 

Frcmi 19LM) tluoui^h ilie l!):?0\ ()uiU' a few studies were conducted. 
I lie UMM impoitant are prohabh iliose !)> Davis (l!)LM). KelK (l*Jli(i). 
and Aver (Mrj!^). An important chapter on this topic appeared in a 
book by Reeves and Russell (lO'Jl))' ^^'hich reportcul the results of 
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studies at the University of Chicago Durinr^ the 1940 s and 1950\s 
there were several studies of varying importance each >ear. The 
Encyclohedia of Educational Research carried revie%v articles on faculty 
workload in lOlK 1950. and l9t)0 (DoiiRlass and Gruhn 1011: Douglass 
and Roniine 1930; and Lambert and hvanutu i%0). rnlortunatoly. 
these reviews are limited because they { >cus largely on elementary an'' 
secondary education. In addition, the up<l:uing appears to be minimal 
and each review covers many of me .ame references. The most 
recent edition of the encyclopedia does not have an article on this 
topic. 

In 1939 an important article was published by Ritchey in which he 
described a time sampling technique lor measuring facidty workload. 
Also in that year there was a 2<lay conference on this topic held at 
Purdue I'niversiiy. The papers presented at that confevnce were pub- 
lished in a monograph edited by Biumell (1960), which contains many 
excellent papers inchuling a literature review by Stickler (1960). In 
1961 Stecklein published a classic monograph dealing with methods 
for measuring facidty workload. 

From the late 19r)0's to ihe present there have been an increasing 
number of reports by individual institutions or by state university 
systems. The year 1971 saw the publication of important reports by 
Lorents and by Romney. The Lorents report contains a compre 
hensive literanue review and bibliography, and describes the results 
of an extensive study using a time sami)ling technique. The publi- 
cation by Romney also contains an extensive bibliography and a 
literature review and describes the work being done by a Faculty 
Activity .\nal>sis Task Force under the auspices of the National Center 
for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) at the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Kducatiou (WICHE). The manual 
by Romney is the fust of three designed to comnletely describe the 
faculty activity analysis approach (Romney 1971; Manning and Rom 
ney 1973; Manning 1974). 

Uses of Workload Data 

Many of the studies listed in the bibliography contain a distussion 
of either the purposes of studying fatidiv workload, the uses to which 
faculty workload data can be put. or both. Some of the discussions 
are fairly extensive (like 1960: Doi 1961: Stei klein 1961: Henle 1967; 
Hauck 1969: Hill 1969; Lorents 1971: and Romney 197 1). Although 
one or two of the aiuhors reviewed purposes listed by pievioiis au- 
thors, most developed their own list of purposes. Each list thus tends 



to be an indiviilual protluci. There is some overlap, but ?>inre most 
of the limits Used different language, and did not use operational defi- 
nitions, it is hard to determine the extent of the overlap. Combining 
the purposes Usied !)> the several authois, a list of approximately 25 
Neeminglv dilfereut iienis was compiled. Thiie undoubtedly was some 
(onvergence among the items, but it was not immediately apparent. 

Lifting the pui poses for studyini^ fatidty workloads is generally not 
helpful. On lUe othei hand, a discussion of questions that can be 
answered in a faiulty workload stuily would be more useful. Also, 
lists of questions tend to be more siierifically UNeful than philosophical 
discussions of purposes. Perusal of a comprehensive list of the ques- 
tions that can be auswereil by studies of this type could help one de- 
ciile whether or not a workload study should be i>erformed. One 
relatively comprehensive list was presented by Stecklein (1961). His 
list includes: 

1. Wliai is ilir liilUiire cqiiivalcril staff deVDlfd lo itt^tnntion. le* 

si*at(h. administration, student cuunscliug. and piitdic and proicssional 
sen ices? 

L*. Wljat is tlie rclatioiisliip hctHccii tvpe of instnution and the time $|>cnt 
on iuiions pliases ot instruction us well as the total tirae de\oicd to in- 
struction? 

is rhr axiMatrc pnt eiil.iire oi time spen! h\ facultv memlKM< at c:u?i 
rank on the various levels of instruction atul the various i\\K'^ M in* 
struction? 

t. \V1i;ji pM»pnTiin*i i>» lime do fa<ult\ nie*>*bc: nf t\Kh ra»'k de\(»fe to iti- 
struction. research, administrative duties, student set vices, puhlit H:i\iccs' 

*i. Wh.it ililirtriut's i'\ist hi'iutru ik,\iiinients in the percent of f.uulf. 
time devoted to the several functions? 

*j What is ihe total tvoik week lor fatultv memU rs hv rank and di b\ 
department? 

7. VVhjt is the fulllirvc equivalent sl.-ilf per student credit !iOUr? 

What is ihr nlatiMUship l)»»ttveen credit hour or rl;iv^ hour and .int4tnnt 
of time devoted to instruction at the various ranks? 

Stecklein (I960) pointed out that facultv load analysis can be im- 
portant to the r;u iihv mend)er. a value of facidty load Uudies that is 
often neglected. .\ well thouRlit out study of workload re(inires each 
faculty participant to analvze how much time is devoted to each type* 
of activity. Often this is a new exix?ricnce. Manv faculty mendx'rs 
have never considered how their time is spent. This analysis may 
result ill a than^(* in the wav a facidty member allocates his time. 

(iomnieiitators have noted (Durham 19^)0: Stecklein that data 

obtained in studies of faculty workload are frequently misused. The 
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most common, and possibly ihe most pernicious misuse, is probably 
the use of such data in a mechanical fashion to set institutional norms 
with respect to itenv like salaries, faculty load, promotions, and ten- 
ure. Dec^ions of this type should not be based on data with such 
well known iniperfectioas. Decisions about individual faculty mem- 
bers shoidd be I)ased on qualitative as well as quantitative informa- 
tion. 

Problems in Workload Studies 

A number of problems typically arise in studies of faculty work- 
load. One should 1)0 aware of these problems both in conducting 
studies of workload and in interpreting the results of workload 
studies. The way problems are solved will influence the results ob- 
tained and the nieaningfulness of the results. Three major types ol 
problems are those of definition, categorization, and methodology. 

1 he most basic problem is that of providing a precise and opera- 
tional delinition of workload. In what terms should the measure- 
ment be taken? Is workload to be defined by the number of courses 
taught, the number of credit hours taught, the number of students 
taught, or what? Should one coimt the number of cornniittee member 
ships, or the number of hours spent in committee meetings? Which 
activities should be included and which should be excluded? Should 
time devoted to professional reading, to attending meetings with local 
officials or businessmen, or to a leisurely friendly lunch with colleagues 
be included? Questions sijch as these are discussed in Chapter 3. 

Next, problems relating to the designation and definition of die 
categories used must be resolved. How many types ot activities 
shouhl be specified? What types of aciivities are of little or no interest? 
How can the categories be defined in a clear and concise manner thai 
will be uniformly interpreted by all faculty members? What categories 
and subcategories seem most itiiportant? These questions are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 1. 

Finally, there are (liiestions regarding methodology. How should 
the group to be studied l)e defined? Shoidd it include teaching as- 
sistants, fuUtime researchers, parttime administrators? Should one 
studv the entire population or just a sample of the population? What 
time iH»riod should be studied — two weeks, a month, a lull year? 
Should the data l)e obtained as an estimate before or after the fact, or 
should a diary be used? What are the advantages of diaries compared 
to interviews? Whose cooperation is needed? These (juestions aic 
discussed in Chapter 5. 



The Measurement of Faculty Workload 



Bcloii* a nuMsnu*nuMU nrornlinv (';in be (Uriilcd upon, it is nercs- 
s\\v\ io (Icliuc uh.it is lu'iIl^ iiuMMtu'd. \ o uummik* liunliy woiklo^ul 
wv iiiust a pivlciiihlv opciaiioual ilrfiniiion of wcnklontl. 

\Vr lurd to know uliidi ;uti\iti(»s arc lo \)c iiuliuUHl and which cv 
rhidiHl. 1 hus ihc ih ipici h(»|L;ins vviih a disdission of the definitions 
ol fa(uh\ woikh)ad th.tl have hv'cu olh'V(Hl. This will he followed by 
a discussion of the clilfereut kinds ol imasuring devices that tan he 
Used. 



Thr Mrn}}ffi;ji\ of Faculty Workload 

The (cutral piohh'Ui in (h'(inin!; lacnltv workload is that of inclu- 
sion and cxihisioii. Which activities are to he inrliuled and which 
c*\ehici(*d? Ai one extreme, workhiad conlcl he defined as the number 
ol* assiniicd leadiiiii; lionvs or their ('(luivaleiii in other activities. At 
the other c*\treiiie it could he deliued as ilie total of all intelUrtual and 
Neholarlv activiiit»s that are in aii\ way related to work at an institu- 
tion of higher education. 

Allhoiij>li till* latter definition is (»\treinelv broach the usual ^.cfini- 
tion is generalK uearK as broad. As an illustration we may ci e the 
frequently cjuoted definition of Stickler (HMiO, p. 80): 

Tlic term "faniltv load'* . . . iiicliule^ the sinti of all activities uliicli . ikc 
the time of a college or univfi's:t\ teacher and *'\vhi<li aic related .ihei 
diicctK or iiulirativ to his proh^ssion.il diiiics. ic^poiisihihtii'!^. ;tiid in- 
tcrcMV* (Douglass atui Roiniiie l'.r»()V tiuhuh'd mc mkIi \;nie(l iulivilie^ 
.is }nop>(iati(H) for trathin^. ;i(tii:d (hissiooin instiiK lion. ni.ikhi.i> and scor* 
ini> t'Naininations. readiii};; !ind ^'r.idiii^ t>at>('rs. rcscinh :Mid/oi (leative 
work. (hrt'Ctiuu ^iadti;itc thfscs and disS4'Uations. pr<>lessi<H)j| M't\i(cs. 
.unid.iiuc aiul (onnsdiiit^ adivities. adttnnisttii(i\t* ditiics. tHofcssional irad- 
ini;. cotninitiee wotk. (*\ii.i(Uiti(iilar :i( ti\itit*H. and an\ or all. or anv 
(omhination. ot a varieu ol other t>niicNsi«.iial adivitics in whidi a facnilv 
member north alU engages. 

In liis major ' pioneering attack** upon the problem of facuhy wwk- 
loacl. Koon (HUH) distini;uisli(»d between t(*aclunf{ time and time spent 
in noninstruc lional activities. It is ihc^e latter activities ?liat cause 
piobltMiis. Kver>one aj»rees thai teachiuju. prc»seutatiou. prepaiation, 
and evaluation aie part of tlie teaching load. As .Sexson (15)07, p. 219) 
has put it: 
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The (lisajTjccnifni rcnttM-. a i»UM(l such fniirtions as icsianh. protVssional 
wiiliiiii. nuinlu'vship in ?)io'essional oii{ani/;Ui«>ns. roiuiiu* (oi UApotuiciue. 
((mitnillcc nuMiiborship. ici duties, ami sponsorship duties. 



Sexton Ins overstated the ;' >e. There is iM'obnbly little disagreement 
thai siuh aNsi^ned dutifN : ^ foininittee ir einbership. MiuleiU advise- 
ment. :ind disscriaiion ^ponsMship could be considered as part of the 
toL.l l:uultv load. The p'obieins aris»e uMh respect lo activities that 
appear to bs wxnvr relatedi to iKTsonal piolVssional development than 
to assigned ipsiiiutioual dMties. 

The proI)iem can be -Uusirated by an example given by Lorents 
(1971). He points out thai if a data processing manager reads a pro- 
fessional inaga/inc at work, it is part of his job. If he reads it at home, 
it is pvoi<ss:on;.l development, and not spedlically part of his job. 
Hut laculty n,end)eis have freedom lo spend l^^eir professional time 
wherever and whenever they wish. Where or when a professor reads 
a journal has no bearing on whether it is part of her job. Thus we 
must SCI up criteria other than time and place lo determine whether 
or tiot a spetift activity is to be considered part of a faculty mem- 
ber's total workload. 

.Another aspect of the problem wan discussed over 40 years ago by 
Reeves and others (liKVS). In discussing the meaning of full time em- 
ployment at the University of Chicago they said that theoretically **the 
entire time and efforts of fidl rime staff members should be given to 
the institution'* (193:5, p. 270). They further said that if you assume 
faculty memf)ers arc paid adequate salaries, all outside income re- 
sulting from their set vices should be paid to the university, since, in 
eflect. the imiversiiv lias paid for all ot their activities. Such a policy 
would ups-t the mauv \Arah) niend)ers who supplement their salaries 
through out»)ide teaching, consnlianlships, and other means. 

Where does this leave us? In view of the varying opinions, it will 
be impossible to define total faculty workload in a way that everyone 
would find satisfactory. Conse(pienily there will be attempt to 
give a broad definition. Instead we shall discuss workload in terms 
of the categories described in Chapter 4. When categories are used, 
one can either include or exclude any specific category. The use of 
categories makes individual definitions possible If this procedure is 
followed, it is important to be aware of the categories included in a 
given study. One also should realize that studies arc not comparable 
unless they include the same categories. 

9 
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Measure\ Basrd on in\Htulioy\al Data 

In theory, these types of iiieiisureN seem to be ideal. They are 
readily avaihihU' lioni institutional records so tliat there is no neei! 
lo qnerv the facidtv. The delinitionN liavc been Ntamlardi/cd no that 
tiiere are no problems of hick ot lUulcrsiamUni; or \uv ot dillerent 
drfinitioiiN. Further, most faculty ccntra(t> are based on one oi theNe 
nuMNUK'N. namely, number of credit hour> taught. 

In piaciite. Iiowever, these measurcN turn out to be relatively in- 
adecjuatc. since ihcir use involveN several questionable aNsumptions. 
For one thinj». noninstnutional time is ij'nored. ThiN can only be 
ilone if one aNNumeN that noniuNiruc tional time is unimportant, that 
is it a comparatively minor part of workload, or that the amount of 
time spent on these activities is hij^hh coirelaled with the number of 
credit hours taught. None of these aNNumptiouN is tenable in the light 
of data pixsented later in this monograph. It assumes further that the 
time involved in teaching a three credit couvNe is the same regardless 
of the discipline and the course level, an assumption which, as Steck- 
lein (H^ni; has pointed out. is contrary to common sense. 

Since mea^ure^ of this ty[)e are based on untenable assumptions, they 
are nt;t useful ex(cpt as supplements to other types of measures. Yet 
they have been UNed, and are still used at some iuNtitutions, apparently 
because of their ready availability as well tiieir seeming meaning- 
fulness. The major measures used are credit hours, class or contact 
hours, and student cre<lit hours. 

Credit Hours. The workload a faculty member is most often de- 
scribed in terms of the number of credit hours taught. Some schools 
have a 15-hour load, most have a 12*hour load, some have loads of 
9 hours, 6 hours, or even less. As Stickler (1960) has pointed out, it 
is usually assumed that there in a constant ratio between crc'dii-hour 
load and total load so that credit*hour load gives a reliable index of 
total load. 

But many studies sh(>w that the ratio of total hours worked to credit 
hours is not constant. In studies by Ayer (1929). Stewart (1934). 
Michell (1937). Knowles and White (1939). and Woodburne (1958). 
among others, the ratio of total hours to credit hours varied from 2 to 
8. Despite this variability, the use of credit hours has continued. 
The Ohio study (Ohio, Inter-University . . . 1970. p. 8) put it very 
well. 

Clearlv the conclusion of virtuaHv all studies from 1929 to I0r»0 was that 
neither credit hour, coniatt hour, student credit hours or student (otilacl 
hours were by themselves, or togedtcr. reliable indicators of tacult\ mem* 
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bcr's workloads. Despite the resiihs of these shidies. ihv (onveiiieru de 
scripiive load of fifieen credit hours per uvck (with an avciwii*' iwn 
hoyn preparation and RradinR lor each credit hour laupliii. has peisisied 
throughout liifiher education. . . . |unit>r c<»llenes were t)U'ased whvw tliev 
could, from renislrars* records, sliow .i fiftei-n \un\\ l<»,id I'liiieisilic s aiuued 
tlial twelve was a lietter nunilwr when ust-arth and t>iil)li( s(i\i(c weie 
considered. Tlic American .\ssociati(»u ol riu\risU\ l»u»lessnis ictrntU 
recommended tliat nine he adopted as l)einu rn(»ie realistic. In slioit. tlie 
use of the "eredit hour** as a standard ctiteiion t^n e\alnatin^ an indi- 
vidual's contril)iition to the work of Ills iniiieisitv is e\en h'ss appr(»i)riale 
now than it was ten \cars ago and it was clearU inappropriate then. 



Contact HouYK. According to the Nationnl Education Association 
(1972). contact hours rank second only to semester hours as a base [or 
defining load. These are somewhat better than credit hours since they 
reflect work time rather than the arbitrary time indicated by credit 
hours. Contact hours inchule adjustments lor laboratories, studios, 
and courses that meet more or less than the staled number of credit 
hoitrs. Despite these slight improvements, they share the faidts ol 
credit hours, aud should not be used as a primary measure of faculty 
workload. 

Studmt Credit flours ^Fulltirnr Equivalent (SCH FTEi, This meas- 
ure has resulted from attempts to improve on credit or contact hour^ 
as a measure, uhile still using institutional data. Investigators such as 
Durham (1960) and Doi (1961) proposed that faculty workload should 
be measured as the number of student credit hours per fuUtime 
equivalent facidty member (SCH FTK). They consider this the best 
single measure of the efficiency of a faculty member. If this were used 
as a standard, it would make possible comparisons among different de- 
partments, schools, or imiversities. Of course, as Durham (1960) has 
pointed out. comparisons iuu only be math* when the data have been 
collected using similar defiiiiiioiis and similar da i collection techni 
ques. 

SCH/FTE is particularly usefid as an item of budgetary inlorma- 
tion. One not only can compare ratios between departments and be- 
tween institutions; one can calculate the costs per student credit hour 
to indicate relative costs of program.. Durham (1960) cited data 
indicating that in 1957-58. the comparative cost/SCH for institutions 
in the .Montana system ranged from a low of S3.00 for psychology and 
philosophy at one school to a high of S9.'i.83 for physical ediu ation at 
another school. At the University of Utah, during the same year, the 
range was from S I. 17 SCH in sociohjgy to S285.00 in radiologx. More 
recent data from other schools show similarly wide variations. How- 
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ever» as Durham points out» to insist on similar costs for such different 
courses a.N sociology and radiology would be stupid. 

Even though SCH 'PTE is useful in budgeting, it has drawbacks as 
a measure of faculty workload. As Pocnnbs (1!)73) has pointed out. it 
concenirates on the instructional function ol faculty, ignoring other 
activities such as research and administration. Consequently, this too 
is not a satisfactory measure. 

Student-Faculty Ratio. While not generally used as a measure of 
faculty workload, ihis ratio is occasionally used as a measure of in- 
stitutional quality. Vet there is little evidence to indicate it is an ac- 
curate measure of either. Ruml and Morrison (1959, p. 10) said: 

The idea that the lower the over-all ratio of students to teachers, the better 
the quality of instruction is sheer fantasy, although widely believed. Even 
the assumption that the lower the ratio of student to teacher in particular 
subjects, the higher the quality of instruction has never been substantiated. 

Hicks (1960) characterized this ratio as meaningless and **one of the 
most misleading indications of faculty load** (p. 9). Toombs (197S) 
agrees and cites data indicating that the average ratio for 4-year in- 
stitutions increased from 13.8 in 1955 to 15.9 in 1969. The Carnegie 
Commission has suggested that it might rise to 25 or 30. Possibly the 
most reasonable thing would be to adandon the use of facidty-student 
ratios. 

Thus we find that none of the institutional data measures are valid 
measures of faculty workload. We need to turn to other types of 
measures to get adequate data. 

Measures Based on Faculty Reports 

Since the data obtained from institutional records are not adequate, 
we can either get data through observation of faculty activities or by 
asking faculty members to report on their activities. Since the ob- 
servation of faculty members to record their activities is usually not 
feasible, we are left with the alternative of asking faculty members to 
report on their activities. 

A variety of methods can be used in obtaining such reports. Fac- 
ulty members could be asked to fill out routine reports of their activi- 
ties, including their committee memberships, number of students ad- 
vised, list of publications, list of membership and officership in pro- 
fessional organizations, and public service activities. A (luesiionnaire 
(ould be made up and cither mailed to them or it could be filled out 
during an interview. Faculty members could be asked to keep work 
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(Uaries, or they couUl estimate the amount of time devoted to var- 
ious activities. Finally, a technique of work sampling could be used. 
(The advantages and disadvantages of each of these techniques are 
discussed in Chapter 5.) 

Two types of dependent variables are used when faculiy nienil)ers 
are requested to provide 'nfomiation about iheir work habits. In 
some studies faculty are asked to report the amount of time spent in 
terms of hours |>er week. Li other studies, records are kept of the 
percent of time devoted to each activity. .Mthough the two are in- 
terchangeable when one has a measure of the total hours worked per 
week, there are arguments for and against each procedure. 

Stecklein (1961) advocates the Mse of percentages for s|)ecific ac- 
tivities Using an hourly estimate only for the luta^ work week. He 
sa\s that perceiuages are easier to esMniate than are hours, are more 
meaningful, and make data directly c(.m|)arable. 

On the oUicr hand, as Tyndall and ^'^arnes (1962) have stated, per- 
centages create problems in estimating costs. They cite the example 
of two teachers who give different sections of the same course, receive 
the >anie sahirv. aiul devote the same nuHiber of hours per week to 
that (ourse. However, since one works .50 percent more hours per 
week than the other, he will report a percent time devoted to the 
course that is only two-thirds of the percentage i'?|)orted by the faculty 
member who works a shorter week. This would k-ad to a conclusion 
that Tydall and Barnes find unreasonable. 

Comparing percentages can be unreasonable ii the bases are 
different. Also, percentages caimot be converted into hours unless a 
measure of the total work week is obtained. Finally, despite Steck- 
lein\ (laim that faculty time estimates are accurate, the data obtained 
by Ritchey (1959) and Lorents (1971) indicate the contrary. 

For these reasons, hours are preferable to percentages. They are 
more accurately estimated, are directly comparable between indi- 
viduals, and can hi converted easily to percentages. Hours are used as 
a standard measure in most industries. They can be directly added to 
one another without weighting. Finally, ihcy are oftei^ referred to in 
both faculty statutes and in collective bargaining agreements thai 
specifv the iitnnber of hours of teaching, the number of office hours, 
and, in some cases, the number of hours per week to be spent on 
campus. 

It has occasionally been nrgued that there should be some measure 
of effort as well as time. AVhile Koos (1919) considered this a factor, 
he felt that it was relatively unimportant, Lyons (1970) reported that 
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the combination of intensity of effort with hours was not perceived by 
faculty members as being a better measure than were hours taken 
alone. Thus we find that hours constitute the best sMigle measure 
of faculty workload and arc the dependent variable Used in most 
turreui studies of faculty activities. But we must remember the 
admonition of Ritchey (1959) that the number of hours spent docs 
not indicate tlie worth of an accomplishment. 
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Workload Categories 



The problem of defining categories is basic to any discussion of 
faculty workload. Carefully considered operational definitions of the 
categories to be used are needed. Each category must be precisely da- 
fined and specific examples given of the kinds of activities included 
or excluded from each category. If this is not done, the person re 
spon<ling to the survey will be (onfuscd and the results will be in- 
consistent and meaningless. 

The lunnber of categories used will depend upon the purpose of the 
study. If the prime question deals with the percent of total time 
devoted to leachii?g, two ratcrories may well be sufficient. Most 
studies use five to ten categories and some use many more. Miller 
(1068) identified twenty-five components that represent "duties that 
any faculty member might be expected to perform as part of his 
faculty workloa.l * (p 28). .\n advantage of using a large iumd)er of 
categories is that they can later be combined into clusters of related 
activities. If a small number of categories are used, it is impossible 
to break them down into subcomponents latei . 

A problem in interpreting the literature about faculty workload 
stems from the idiosyncratic use of workload categories. Consequent- 
ly, the results obtained at dilferent iiiuitutions are seldom compara- 
ble. This situation might be improved as a result of faculty activity 
analysis studies being performed bv NCHEMS (Romney 1971; Man- 
ning and Romney 197:<). Since S'CHEM.S has a wide impact, and 
since a goal of the project is the (levelopmciu of a standardized set ot 
categories, one can hope there will be incieased standardization in the 
futiue. However, to the extent that past behavior is the best predictor 
of future behavior, one would predict that the categories used in many 
future studies will be idiosyncratic rather than standardized. 

The ceiurality of st itidard-zed categories has been pointed out bv 
many authors including Siecklel.. (HHiO) and Lorents (1971). Man- 
ning and Romney (1973, p. 29) have said: 

The activity categories, more than anv other part of the survcv instriiincm, 
iiccfJ to remain iiiicliaimed it an institution uiOir^ m i-vi ti:iii"c :l<li^it^ 
information in a manner compatible with NCIIiEMS tetointiieiulations ami 
prwedures. 

Since the NCHEMS categories were developed after a review of in- 
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striiments used at several different insiitutions. and since they were 
designed to be both general enough to ht different tyiK»s of institutions 
and extensive enough to enable faculty to easily list all of their pro- 
fessional activities, one hopes they will In* widely accepted. The ten 
categories that arc defined ai>pear to be both inclusive and mutually 
exclusive. The subcategories supply additional flexibility for those 
who might not approve of every major category. Still, there is. as 
always, room for dissatisfaction. Subcategories are not listed for all 
components. Furthermore, some of the distinctions made in the 
NCHEMS categories (e.g., those relating to (Ufferent ways of interact- 
ing with student*^ appear ? *)e difricult to make. Consequently, the 
categories discussed in luc present chapter will differ somewhat from 
those proposed by Manning and Romney (1973) at NCHEMS. 

Instructional Time 

This category includes almost all of the time devoted to activities 
directly related to teaching: time spent in (lass, time spent preparing 
for class, and time spent in evaluation activities. In some systems of 
classification it also includes time spent with students in activities di* 
rectly related to a specific course (Lorents 1971: Manning and Romney 
10 . However, as discussed in a later section, it is recommended 
that this should be included in the category called interacting with 
students. 

In measuring instructional time one couhl either get an estimate of 
the total time devoted to all activities related to instruction or one 
could break the estimate into components, a jjrocedure which has 
.several adv.uuages. C<»mponents facilitate comparisons that elucidate 
the f^aching process and the intenelaiionship of the factors involved. 
It would be valuable, for example, to obtain data relating the amount 
of time a teacher spends preparing for class to teaching ellectiveness. 
Also, data on the components would probably lead to more reliable 
time estimates. 

One dimension along which instructional activities can be cate- 
gciri/ed is based on the types of activities involved. The dassifica 
tion contains Ji'.ib(ategories related to time spent in class, in prepara- 
tion, and in evaluative activities. 

Timr spent in class. This category includes all time spent in the 
classroom during regularly scheduled hours. It includes lectuies, 
seminars, discussum sctiii>ii.>, qui/ vfrtinns. laboratories, and studios, 
as well as time spent in s(he(hded indi\idual study courses and tlicsi:i 
advisement. Sometimes the net ivi ties related to individual study are 
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separated, as described below. This category of aciivity is generally 
defined in terms of hours per week, and will often roncspond to the 
number of assigned liours of credit in tlic instructor's teaching load. 
A more accurate measure is based on contact hours rather than credit 
hours, as discussed previously. 

PYcpaYation time. This includes the time spent preparing for classes 
currently being taught. The specific activities inthide die preparation 
of lectures, demonstrations, or laboratory experiments, time spent pre- 
paring course outlines and reading lists, setting up laboratories or 
studios, and supervising course assistants. 

Evaluation time. This inchide.s time spent in preparing evaluation 
materials and in scoring such materia)-. NCHEMS labels this admin- 
istration lime and includes it with preparation. Lorents (1971) de- 
fines this as a separate category, but he included the preparation of 
evaluative malcriids under prepar.ition. Basically, this category in* 
eludes the preparation and grading ot quizzes, tests, final examina- 
tions, term papers, and otlicr written work. It also includes lime spent 
in preparing written evaluation of students. Although this category 
may not always be easy to separate from preparation, the distinction 
is a useful one. 

.\n interesting question concerns the relationship between time 
spent in class and time spent in |)reparation and evaluation. Al- 
though these related activities are essential aspects of most classroom 
instruction, we know very little about how much time they consume. 

The traditional idea that two houis outside the classroom aie spent for 
each hour of clawioom instniction has a most uncertain ancestrv. and ap- 
pears to be cspcciallv open to question when it is taken as a standaid for 
ncarlv all facultv. re^rdless of rank and levels and subjects taujjhi. 
(Stccklcin 1961, p. 4).' 

Some data relating to this question are presented in the chapter de- 
scribing the facultx work week. 

Instructional time also can be categorized by the type of course that 
is involved. This tyi>e of categorization might distinguish, for example, 
between group instruction and individual instruction, as does Lorents 
(1971). The NCHEMS system (Manning and Romney \9i:\) distin- 
guishes among five different methods of instruction: lecture: labora- 
tory: recitation /discussion; seminar, independent study, tutorial; and 
programmed instruction. Although theoretically these coidd be (om- 
bined into a smaller lumiber of categories for purposes of analysis, 
this is difficult in the NCHEMS system, since multiple coding of each 
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cour>c is permitted. The distinction between group instruction and 
iiuliviilual instruction uould seem useful tor general instiiuiional pur- 
poses, since there may be dillering «ales of remuneration tor these 
types of activities. 

Grouf) or classroom instruction refers to the type of traditional 
teaching that is predominant on most college and university cam 
puses. Groupe.l together in this category (although they can be sepa- 
rated) are lecture courses, seminars and labon»lory sections. These are 
courses that meet at regularly scheduled hours and lh?t involve inter- 
iKtion oetween a teacher and a group of students. This type of in- 
struction accounts for most of the assigned teaching load of most 
faculty members at most institutions. It is usually measured in 
terms of an assigned niunber of semester hours or quarter hours of 
teaching. 

Individual instruction is somewhat more difficult to define and 
usually much more difficult to measure. It includes readings courses, 
independent study courses, research courses, honors courses, tutorials, 
and thesis and dissertation supervision, as well as serving on a com- 
mittee that evaluates and/or supervises a student's written report. 
The interaction is either one-to-one or it involves having several 
teachers meet with one student, .\lthough this type of activity could, 
in theory, be measured by recording the total number of hours [>ct 
week devoted to it. the actual measnrement is usually not that simple. 

In these types of activities there is usually a tenuous relationship 
between the number of credits and the amount of work performed by 
the teacher or the student. Often there is no regular wrckly schedule. 
There are apt to be peaks and valleys in the workload, with several 
hoins of the teacher's time beinp recpiired in some weeks and few- 
hours in other weeks. Despite these problems it is important to ob- 
tain accurate estimates of the amount of time devoted to individual 
instruction. Since one-to-one time tends to be costly, the institution 
should be able to measure its cost relative to the cost ol group in- 
struction. 

These complexities indicate that it is impossible to specify the re- 
lationship between the number of contact hours and total instruc 
tional time or total workload. Despite this, a surprising number of 
studies refer to standard formulas. For example, Hauck (1909) set uj) 
a formula that assigns 1.53 hours per wvek in preparaticm time for 
each hour spent in class. Hauck assigns .10 hour per week for each 
student and each class hour and claims that this results in a total 
out of class time that is usually ecjual to double the number of hours 
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spcm in class. Simmons (1970) allots three times the total number of 
contact hours as preparation time for each nonrepctitive course taught, 
"based on the assumption that an adcqtiate job of instruction cannot 
be done with less elfort" (Sin.mons 1970. p. 

Such aNsuniptions and the tise of standardized niniibers to repre- 
sent the ratio of total instructional time to contact hours indicate the 
need for careful studicN of facility workload. All of the data thus far 
gathered indicate that there is no simple relationship of the type being 
postuhiteil. but rather that the relationship is complex and is mediated 
by the factors discussed in Chapter 6. 

Interacting With Students 

A general category of this type has seldom been used in workload 
stucHes. Tsuallv distinctions anuMij; txpes of interaction are made 
and the time is distributed among categories on the basis of the pur- 
pose of the interaction. Infraction roncerned with course work is 
included as instructional time: interaction that involves counseling 
or advisement is placed in the categorv of siudent support service. 
Such an approach is undoubtedly l)oth meaningful and ttseftil 
particidarlv in studies concerned with accurate cost allocation 

There are also good arguments for keeping the category separate. 
Theoretically, it is important to be aware of the total ainotuu of time 
faculty members spend interacting with students. .After the student 
discontent and complaints of the late 19»)0s we sliould be concerned 
with maintaining lines of communication with students and obtaining 
feedback from them. It has often been ix)iuted out that student 
faculty interaction constittitcs ari important aspect of the education 
that takes place in lollege*^ aiul luiiversities. Listing this as a separate 
category indicates recognition of the importance of this activity. II 
this were used as a category in a study of facidty activities, it might 
cause faculty pnrtic ipants to relied about the role of these ac tivities in 
their professional lives. 

Methodologically, it is often difTicult to separate oiu the amount of 
time dc'voicd to specific subcategories of lacidty-studeut interaction. 
.\ student conference may range over several stdjjetcs. including course 
work, personal problems, and si)orts. 1 he time spent cm each sc*g- 
ment of the discussion would be difhctdt lo delineate. 

Research, Srholarshil), and Great irr Activity 

This includes all intellectual and scholarU activities engagcul in by 
faculty members. While often not an assigned part ol the teaching 
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load, iluscaic ilic prolVssional l)elia\i()rs that piisuuialih ilislinj^iiish 
llic scholar honx the noiiscliolar, li llu sc ailivilics arc ovcrK strcsNcd 
at an institniiinh a •*pnl)lish oi jKuislr* attitiulc rcMiliN. If ihcy are 
not siifFuiiMiilv sirosNrtU the acaileniir rcpinaiion ol the institution 
sullcrs. 

Incliulcil in this category are all srltolarlv aitiviiies that have as 
thcii noal a specilu production of one lype oi au(^iher: writinj^ books, 
articles, or reviews, paintini^;. giviui; a rciital. iouiposini*. reviewing 
I he NvorV of a coUeaj^ue. or couductiui; scliolarlv res;Mrch. Kxcludcd 
from this categorv are ihce aciiviiiis lou-iixlereil uniler the heading 
of professional devi-lopnunt. iui hiding pu)fessional reading or attend- 
ing workshops or professional nieetiugs. These activities lead to 
personal iniellec tual growth but ilo not lead to speiific nholarly out- 
puts. This distin( tion is usuallv noi difficult lo make. 

Profr.ssionaf Drvrlofment 

It is liard to provide a precise, operational definiiion of the activi- 
ties included in this category. If a broad definition Is used, almost 
everything that a college professor does roulil be incluileil. A broad 
definition might account for the finding that most faciihv iiiemlx?rs 
claim they uork a ."ij-liour week, while some claim St). 100, or even 
120 hours (Cliarters 1!M2: Kilpatrick 1969). 

It woulu seem more appropriate to use a narrow dennition that 
would ilistingiiish lietwecn activities directh rehiicd to professional 
growth and activities only i)cripherally relateil. Such a definition 
would include reading l)ooks and article> ilirectly related to the pro 
fcssion. attending meetings and conventions ilevoted to scholarly pur- 
suits, taking ccmrscs. and participating in faculty discussions on pro- 
fessional topics. It would exclude time spent reading newspajxTs and 
magazines, watching/ T\\ and engaging in general disiUisions of non- 
professional topics. 

Institutional Service 

This is anoiliei broad categoiv. including everytliing from general 
administrative duties, such as corie-.iKJudcUie. phone conversations, 
and paper piislvng. i j committee and group meetings of all t>pes and 
sizes. Lists of the components of institutional service on the basis ol 
the types of activity involved usually indude from three to five items. 
The following list of categories is suggested. 

Meetings, \\\ committee and group ineeiings are incUuled in this 
category, ranging from a deparunental subcommittee iiueting to a 
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univcrsiiy wiilo l;u nli> iiuriiiiH. Aiii'iulaiuo at insiitutioiial functioiiN 
Muh ;is KUinucii.cniciiiN. loiiviuaiioiiN. ;iiul laiultN uas (onlil in- 
cluilfil in this ciii*i;oiy. This cMcy^ow sliDulil incliRlc the aucilhiiA 
tiiiu* dcVDtfil to pii'pai iiij^ lor inci'tiiios ami \\i itiii.<» iniiuilcs or reports 
lor iliciii. l lu' titiir spent in nu'i*tini;s ol one kinil oi anoiher ailiU u|) 
to an unbelievably laige number ol hours per month (Vuker et al. 
1972). 

StUflrnf wri'uc adn'itirs. Although this caieoory is rreipiently used, 
ilefmitions var\ l,orenis (H)71) inchiiles "all services related to advis- 
ing student proj^ranis and activities. direetin<» student perlormanecs, 
and all other services lor tlu* student sue h as letters ol leeonnneuda- 
tion" (p. 12:i). and administrative and eleiiia^ time devoted to these 
liuutions. Many ol the lhin<»s listed belor.o to the previously dis- 
inssed eatej»or\ labelled interaetinj» with studciUs. Manning and 
Romne\ ( M)7:>) imlude most of (he items nuMUioned by I.orents. bin 
also iucliule inteiactinj; with students, meelinj> their parents, coaeh- 
ing athletics, and directing the orchestra or a |)luy. 

This eaiegoiv slionld be reserved lor speiilic assigned activities re- 
lated to the area ol student servius. Thus it woidd include time 
spent working in student service offices, such as the clc»au ol students' 
oHice. the comiseling center, the placement center, the financial aid 
office, or the admissions office. All nonassigned student-related activi 
tics shoidd be placed in die interacving with-students category. 

Other or^(iniz(f(l artixnties. This refers to assigned diuies oiUside the 
academic department not related to student services. Included are 
assigned activities performed in the library, museum, reseat ch center, 
laboratory school, residence halls, and bookstore. Like the student 
service activities, this category is i»»stricted to "ondoad" activities, that 
is, activities that are part of the facidty member's (oniruclual assign- 
ment. 

Genvml administrativa functions. This includes institutional serv- 
ice activities that do noi fu into one of the other categories. It in- 
cludes performing the diUies of a department head, a dean, a vice 
president, or any other administrative officer. It al.o inchules activi- 
ties involved in recruiting lacidty or students, keeping records, work- 
ing on biuiget preparation, space allocation, and inventories. Miuli 
of the paper pushing-; and telephoning that occius on the average 
college or imiversity campus belongs to this category. 

As indicated at the beginning ol this section, institmional service 
activities can aUo be categorized in icrm- of the institutional level at 
which tlie activity is performed. Manning and Romnes (1973) siig- 
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gc>t tlu- unc of a fonr lcvcl (ode ihat >ccm> to jMOvide for all con- 
linf»eiu ii N, The lowest level i\ tlu» ilepiirinieiil: the secoiul level is a 
siilMitiit of the institution larger than a department « sueh as a divi- 
sion or s(hn()l: the thiul level is the institniion: and the fourth level 
is the N\Nieiii \o\ those orf^ani/aiions eonNiNtinf* oi several instituiiojis. 

Publir Srrvicr 

This rategory inrlndes all profeNsional activities performed outside 
ihe inNtilnlion; (onsnltin|[»;, rondncting snrveys. hcdding ofTuc in n 
profesNional ori;ani/aiion or editing a jMofeNsional jonrnal (iliesc lattei 
might, aheriialivel>. be indndcd in the (ategorv of piofessional de- 
velopment). ht^Uling olfire in a pnbli( ort;ani/ation. and giving Icc* 
inres or spee* hes to r ivie gronps or the general public. It does not in- 
dude membf, iNhip or aetivitics unri^laled to profeNsional competence, 
Nndi as niernbciship in a chnrdi or social dub, md(*sN these activities 
are reijuired by the instil nlion. 

Situi- the faeulty member ocraNionally is i)aiii for this type of 
activiiv. Nome institntic^ns label the activities in this < aiegory as either 
paid or unpaid. 

Personal Activities 

This category In seldom iiiduded in studieN of faculty workload and 
is not one of the set of NCHF.M.S categories deNcribed by Manning 
and Ronmey fl!l7.'i). The two main studies in which it has been 
Used are the time sampling studies of Rite hey (1959) and Lorcnts 
(1971). The category must be induded in a time Nanipling study be- 
cauNe of its natuie. Careful reading of the results of these studies 
should couvime one that this category should be induded in all 
studies of faculty workload. Ritchey found that dcr j lo 8 liours 
(17.7 percent) of a IMiour work \vc»ek were devoted to personal 
activities. 

An alternative to induding this category in studies of faculty work- 
load is lo assume tliat all of llu» time spent on campus and in cnie's 
study at home can be considered prof(»sNional time*. It might, bow- 
(»ver. be chlfic ult to dec ide how to eategori/c- a long friendly lunch ol 
i n houi ol pool playing at the imiversity dub. If it is dcTidc»d that 
these activities should be iuclud(»d in faenltv load, they shoidd be 
measured to deteimine the amount of time consumed by activities of 
this type. 

Included iti ihis category are friendly conversations or friendly 
lunc hes, personal phone c alls or errands, reading the newsjjaper, and 
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listening to ihv rndio In placing activities in this category Ritchey 
(19')!)) (oiiNidcu'cl the piirposc of the activity and claNsilicd it in terms 
of whether it appeared to hv related to work or to personal interests, 
relaxation or go^Mp. fie fonnd that everv laddts inend)er in his 
Mirvi'v nndtrrNtiniatrd the time spent on peisonal activits. Ritchey^ 
approach is a valnahh* indicat(n of i!ie suiprisingh laige percentage 
of time thai a lacultv nuMnlHi devotes to personal activities. It wonld 
be valnahle it comparable lime estimates conld be obtained lor other 
profession!*. 
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Methodological and Procedural Problems 



Many procedural (lUCNlions arc apt to aiisr in the (ouisc ol plan- 
ni?ij» and (ondndin^ a study ol faculty worklwad. Two major studies 
about this air by Stccklcin (HlOl) and Manning; and Ronincy (1973). 
In his inonojurapli. StcckkMn dcvolcd a chapter to procedures for mak- 
iuf» a comprehensive* faculty load analysis. Althouj;!! nuic h has hcc^n 
written since. Stecklein's version remains dear, incisive, and compre- 
hensive. It provides insijuhts about pioblems that arise and suj^gests 
ways of clealinjn with ihem. A similar function is performed by seg- 
ments of the manual written by Manning and Ronniey. 

Purpose 

One of the first artivitcs in any study of faculty workload should 
be the prcpaiatiou of a statement of purpose. Hoth the procedure's 
used and tlie exUMit of faculty cooperation are depeiiclent upon the 
pt!rpc)se ol the study. Thus the persons conducting the study must 
specify the cpiestions they are trying to answer and how they intend 
to use the i^ita obtained. 

The statement of purpose should be s<*l(Ttecl after considering 
the discussion ol the uses ol workload data in Chapter 2. Once 
the purposes have been established. thc*> should Ur widely c irc ulaled. 
especially among persons who are expectc*cl to particijjate in the 
study. Il would be desirable foi* represc*ntatives of .ill p.n ticipating 
groups to he invited to share in the fonnulatioh of the statement 
of purpose. 

Sample and Population 

The basic decision involved in sampling is whether one should 
study the entire set ol observations (the population) or wliether one 
shouhl study a representative sul)set of the population (a sample). 
An initial cjuestion ronccMUs the definition of the population. Who 
is excluded and who is includedr .Are teaching assistants, or those 
who are devoting full time to research, or faculty mendjers devoting 
r^ti or 75 percent of their time to administrative duties or parttim*.* 
faculty members included? The answers should he determincul by the 
uses made of the data and the purposes of ihe survey. Stecklein's 
(1961) achuonition that a truly comprehensive study will include all 
academic staff and all administrative personnel, both full and part- 
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time, should be noted. The way that the population is defined will 
influence the results that are obtained. 

The decision to sample the faculty depends upon the size of the 
smallest group described. If you want to talk about the institution 
as a whole, or about lar^e se^^nu•^t^ of the insiitiuion. Midi as schools, 
sampling would be appropriate. If you want to < liarac teri/e small 
groups, such as departments, or ranks within a department, sampling 
would not be useful. Similarly, sampling would not be useful if you 
want data on specific individuals. 

When samples are appropriate, they have advantages. Since fewer 
people are involveil samples are less expensive aiul also disrupt 
fewer fa( ulty members. It is possible to use individual follow-ups on 
the nonrnsponders, and sometimes even possible to use individual in- 
terviews to validate the ilata. But samples often are distrusted b> 
both faculty and administration (Romney 1071). Many people (lis 
approve sampling faculty members because they believe that there an* 
yo many atypical cases ii is impossible* to generalize. 

If sampling is appropriate, a recent statistics bo'-k with a discussion 
of sampling techniques should be consulted. Alternatively, 
Athanasopoulos (19(58) has provided a good discussion of sampling 
technique^ in faculty time studies. 

An undesirable sample can result when not everyone respomls to 
the s'lrvey questionnaire. While some fac ulty members are interested, 
respond willingly, and are honest in their replies, others respond un- 
willingly, if at alb and either consciously or unc onsciously distort their 
replies. What are the nonresponders like? Do they work more or le.ss 
than those who respond? If the response rate is much less than 100 
percent, one can have little confidence in the validity of the data. 

Time Period Covered 

Another (juestion to be decided during the planning of a faculty 
workload study concerns fa( ulty time covered by the study. Should 
faculty members be asked to describe how they spend their time for a 
period of a week, a month, a semester, or a year? The time (overed 
by the study should be the shortest period that will yield accurate 
data. A study covering a short time period will probably be con- 
sidered less an encumberance than a study covering a longer period. 

Many studies have used periods of one or two weeks, assuming that 
this was a typical period, but this assumption is questionable. To the 
extent that faculty members develop routine work habits, they will 
work the same number of hours at the same tasks week after week. 
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But there are often atypical weeks that can distort survey results. 
Data indicate that there are large week-by-week variations. Ritche> 
(1959) plotted ilata on a weekly basis for a full semester and found 
that the percentage of total time devoted to teaching ranged from 
about % to r)0 percent, with an average of 42 percent. Tins average* 
figure was not obtained for any single week iluring the veniester! .Ad- 
ministrative time varied between 12 and 21 i>erteni. This study 
vividly documents the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of finding a 
typical week or two. 

Thus it is desirable to study a quarter or a semester, since shorter 
periods can be misleading (Now 196;}; Ritcliey 1959; Stecklein 1961). 
Stecklein suggests that data should be collected covering an entire 
academic year, with separate estimates obtained for each (piarter or 
semester. Ideally, data should be obtained continuously in order to 
monitor the changes that occur over time. 

Time of Administration 

Faculty members can be cpiestioned concerning their work paiierns 
either prospectively, concurrently, or retrospectively. Each metliod 
has been used and each has advantages and disadvantages. 

In prospective data collection the faculty member is asked at the 
beginning of a semester to estimate how much time he expects to 
spend on specific activities during; the coming semester. The esti- 
mate will probably be based on past experienc es, possibly modified as 
a result of changed circumstances. This method is similar to retro- 
spective data collection, sharing most of the advantages and dis- 
advantages discussed below. There is an additional complicating 
factor, however. The individual who prospectively estimates his 
expenditures of time may either consciously or unconsciously con 
form 10 those estimates, which could be either good or bad. 

.Although concurrent data collection presents some problems, it 
would seem lo be the method of choice. In Uiis method, the data are 
collected either while the activity is going on (as in work sampling) or 
soon thereafier (as in the use oi logs or diaries). Problems due to 
faulty memory are minimized. Most people c.ui remember what they 
(lid ciuring the past 24 or 48 hours even though iliey may not be able 
to remember what they did last wcrek. The major problem with the 
method is that it is boihersome and time consuming. To fill out a 
diary or a log daily or weekly for a year can be cpiitc a chore. 

Rct)c)speciive data (olleciion is very often used and is the method 
advocated by Stecklein (1961). Lorents (1972) has pointed out that the 
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method usually involves the distribution c»f a questionnaire at the end 
of a semester or quarter. The facidty nientber is requested to esti- 
mate how he Npent his time during thi^ period. Stecklein admits that 
there ma> be problems stemntin<» from fault> meiuory, but does not 
couNider llietu iinporiant. However, pn)blems of memory could 
seriously tlistort the data obtained in this fashion. Because of this, it 
is important to obtain the data as soon as jiossible after an event oc- 
curs. 

Two sampling studies dealt explicitly with the relaiionship between 
faculty estimates of time spent on various activities and objective 
measurements of the time spent. Riuhev (U)59) compared self- 
perceived activity with observe<l activit\ ;ind concluded thai "this 
correlation was only fair — not that it could be expected to be other- 
wise" (p. iilS). He found that the most accurate estimates were made 
of the time six,»nt in classes. The least accurate csiinuires were of the 
lime spent in personal activity during regular school hours; the 
average observed value was more than double the estimaii of 7.2 
percent. Data such as these indicate that lime estimates are often in- 
accurate. 

Lorents (1971) also compared estimates with objective data. He 
fomid that estimates were close to the ilata in some caiegoric.> but were 
divergent on other categories. He concluded: 

It has been shown that estimating can differ signiticantiv Irirni ilie daia 
derived troni self-sampling on some caiegorifs Constqucnilv. parameicrs 
derived from csiimaies must be used with t. union, and tannoi be used 
with confidence when thev are used in planning models (l.orents 1971. 
p. 198). 

Faculty responses should be treated \s estimates, rather than as ac- 
curate indicators of actual time expenditures. 

Data Collection 

Several techniques can be used to collect facidty workload data, 
including analysis of data from institutional data banks, ami the use 
of questionnaires, diaries, interviews, or wtnk samples. 

Institutional data. Although much of the data needed tor a 
thorough faculty workload study will not be available from the luii- 
versity data bank or from other institutional records, it is usually 
desirable to obtain as mucli information as possible from these 
sources. Information obtained from iUvsv sources often has a high 
degree of accuracy. The more information that is obtained in this 
manner, the less will be needed from the laculty member. As Rom- 
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ncy has said» **If it is amiiate and cuneni. data that are available 
from otiicr soiirce5» should be obtained from these sources and should 
not be sought from faculty members" (1971. p. 45). 

(lurstiouuaire^. It is generally agreed that these are the moNt UNcd 
methods of data collection for faculty load studies. The (jueNtion- 
naire can either be unique to the institution using it or it can be 
standardized. Stecklcin (1961) gives advice on qucNnonnaire con- 
struction and argueN for a special form uni(iue to each institution. 
He NUggests that the forms should be short, only ihrec or four pages 
in length, and relatively uncomplicated and uncluttered in ap- 
pearance. The form should be sufficiently adapuible so that faculty 
members will feel able to report all activities without encountering 
major probleniN in categorization. As Ronmey has pointed out. how- 
ever, this flexibility can lead to problems in coding and analyzing the 
data. The more distinctive responses there are, the more difficult the 
analysis becomes. 

.\ more standardized, cross-institutional approach has been de- 
veloped at XCHEMS (Romney 1971; Manning and Romney 1973; 
Manning 197 f). Their approach, termed faculty activity analysis, is 
designed to develop standardized techniques for data collection and 
data analysis. The data collection technique described by Manning 
and Romney is designed to be applicable to a wide variety of in- 
stitutions. Each institution can ailapt the questionnaire to its own 
needs, but any chang.^s that are made, however slight, may lessen the 
comparability of the data. 

The reliability and validity of each technique is discussed in a 
section at the end of this chapter. The cost of this technique will be 
comparatively low. but will depend on wliciher the questionnaires 
are mailed to faculty members or are adminisiered in small groups. 
The latter approach is advocated by Manning and Ronmey (1975). 
particularly the first time the questionnaire is administered. 

Diarie.s. While diaries and time logs have not been used often. the> 
have nuuh to recommend them. .\ major advantage of these techni- 
ques is the accuracy of the data obtained. If a faculty member keeps 
a conscientious record of how he spends his time, recording activities 
daily, the resulting data will be the most accurate of any of the 
techniques. Kven if the data are not entered as often as they should 
be. they will probably be more accurate than other modes of data 
collection, both because the time between the event and its recall is 
short and because of the necessity to fit activities into specific tune 
periods. 
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There are also piohlems with this technique. The major problem 
is thai of negative lacuhy reaction and unwillingness to take the time 
anil effort to complete a diary. This negativism h particularly acute 
if the faculty member is re(|uested to contiiuie the diary over other 
than a short period ol lime. The mosi extensive use ol diaries was 
louducted in Kngland in KWJ-TO. a study described in detail by 
Lorenis (1!)71, p. 63) and critically discussed by Balfour (1970). Three 
l-week diaries covering different periods were requested. About 90 
percent completed the fust diary, :>() perceiu the second, and 40 per- 
cent the third at one institution reported by Balfour (1970). With 
high return rates and honest answers, this technique can yield very 
accurate data. 

In(nvinc\, While tliis technique could be useful, it is seldom 
used. It is the most expensive and time-consuming of the techniques, 
but li.iN .1 number of advantages. ¥oy one thing, the re ponse rate tend?^ 
to be high. People may not fill out and return (juestionnaires, but 
most facultN members find it difficult to avoid talking to an inter- 
viewer, panicidarly one who has the backing of the university ad- 
ministration. .\ second advantage is the opportunity to specify exactly 
wliat information is sought, and to clarify unclear answers on the part 
of the respondent. Romney advocated the use of interview.s as a 
useful technicpie for following up and validating the residts obtained 
from questionuairev Actually, except for the tlifferences discussed 
above, interviews are similar to questionnaires. 

IVork Samfylrs, This technique has been widely used in industry 
but ha^ seldom been used in studying faculty activities. Ritchey 
(1959) and Lorenis (1971) both used a time-sampling technique that 
appeared to work well. The study by Ritchey involved twenty faculi> 
members in one department, each of whom participated for an entire 
Ui-week semester. During a 44-hour work week each faculty member 
was contacted lour times a day at random intervals and asked to de- 
scribe what he was doing at the time. \ total of 330 observations 
were collected on each iiulividual. To determine time use after 
regular hours. 20 days were rantlomly selected and the faculty uiem- 
ber was required to report, after ihe fact, what joi)-related activities 
he engaged in. Ritchey demonstrated that the teclmicjue was l(?asible 
for Use in higher education, claiming that it was useful, easy to 
administer, accurate, inexpensive, and dependent only on faculty 
understanding and cooperation. 

Despite his success and his advocacy of the technique, it appaienily 
was not used again until it was adopted by Lorents in 1971. J^orents 
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used an rloctioiiic device that had been programmed to "beep** at 
raiuU)m intervals. When he heard the beep the faeulty member was 
supposed to record what he was (U)iitg at the time, using a predeter- 
mined set of categories simihn* to those used by Ritehey. Lorents 
estimated that each rtcorchitg would take about !50 seeonds and thai 
tlie total time per week would nt^t cxeeed 30 nunntes. He louiul that 
Iiis respondents preferred ihe work-sampling procedure to ipicstion- 
aire estimates of the time devoted to various tyjx's of activities. 
I. orcnts concluded that a tinie sampling techni(ine such as the one he 
used is feasible if the electronic mechanism is not bulky. He said 
that fiunlt> members should be sampled about eight to ten times dur- 
ing an 8 hour day. and that the time perioil covered should be ? or 4 
weeks. 

Snnnnay\. Questionnaires appear to be a much used and very viable 
teclmi(|ue for obtaining data on faruliv workload. The work being 
ih)ne at NCIIFMS (Manning and Romney 1973) has provided a very 
usehd Ntanilardi/ed instrument that can be used at many institutions. 
Work sampling appears to be a good alternative, but is not nmch used, 
possiblv because of its seeming complexity. 

Cooperation 

In a successful study of faculty workload one must obtain the co- 
operation of the fa ulty, department chainnen. deans, and depart- 
mental secretaries. !f faculty members are willing to cooik ate. they 
will supplv accurate data; but if the cooperative attitude is lacking, 
the return rate will be low and the data will be of questionable ac- 
curacy. 

Some faculty members view a studv of faculty workload with dis- 
trust and resentment. As Lorents (1971) and Balfour (1970). among 
others, have pointed out. faculty members are not used to being asked 
to report on what they do. .\s a group they tend to place high value 
on the flexibility of an academic schedule antl the amount of freedom 
it allows. They want to choose their own time to work without 
having to provide an hourly report of theii* activities. Some may view 
this type of study as an infringement of academic freedom. 

It is thus incumbent upon anyone who conducts a study of faculty 
workload to trv to induce positive, cooperative attitudes among the 
faculty. There are several diiiigs that one can do to achieve this 
goal. Probably the most important is to explain the pmposes and 
uses of the survey to the faculty in a nontlneatening manner. As 
Stecklein (lOfil) has pointed out, it is desirable to set up a faculty ad- 
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visory committee to p;iiii( ipatc in the planning and the execution of 
the study. In these dav^ o| faculty unionization, it is important to 
j>et the union to aj^ree to the study. Having meetings of depart- 
ment to disiusN the stuth tan aKt) be helplul in elieiiing coopera- 
i'uiU, It is helplul il ihe reijuisi lor (ooi;eraiion conies in a letter 
Ironi the president r.uher than from the oflicv ol institutional re- 
search. It is also helpful to follow the rules of questionnaire con- 
struction described earlier. Tinally. it is desirable to tell the faculty 
that they will be informed of the results of the study. 

Accuracy of the Data 

This is the key consideration in any study of faculty activities. 
Technically, the accuracy of a set of data is determined by obtaining 
me.isurements of reliability and validity. For purposes of faculty 
activitv anaUsis, reliability may be defined as the extent to which 
similar results would be obtained if measurements were taken at 
different time periods. The reliability of the data depends on the 
clarity of the category definitions, the length of the time period 
studied, and the representativeness of the time period studied. While 
there have been few stuilies of reliability as such, the consensus ol 
persons familiar with the literature appears to be that most methods 
yield data that are relatively reliable, although not necessarily valid. 

\'aliility in faculty workloail studies may be viewed as the degree to 
which the rcporteil lime distribution of a faculty member corres- 
ponds to the way in whidi the time was actually spent. This is much 
harder to determine. .And. unfortunately, there have been few validity 
studies, although there have been discussions of the topic. Romney 
(1971). for example, has said that the validity of data obtained from 
questionnaires is not always acceptable, ami it is higher if diaries, in- 
terviews» or work samples are used. 

A major reason for concern about validity relates to the accuracy 
of self-reported data. To what extent will a faculty member try to 
make it appear that he works harder than he actually does? What 
percentage of faculty members either consciously or unconsciously 
distort their reports? 

Validit\ may also be lowered as a result of inaccurate perception. 
.\lthough Stecklein (1961) las said that estimates are fairly accurate 
and tend to agree with diary records, the data gathered by Ritchey 
(1959) and Lorents (1971) do not support this condusion. Their re- 
sults indicate tliscrepancies between data obtained through time 
sampling and data obtained through questionnaire estimates. When 
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thcrr arc disc rcpiiin ics. data obtained tliron<>;h time sampling would 
prol)al)l\ l)c loiisidnvd most valid, diary data would rank saoiul. 
aiul data ohiaincd through intcrvicus or (lUONiionn.iiris. hoih oi 
uhiih lojiiiri' u troNpct livt- cMiuiaiCN. would Ik- lonsidt'red least valid. 

It is dear tliat addilional studies of the validity of laddtv load data 
are l)adlv lu ednl. While many leehniques might be used, an adapta- 
tion of the nu thod of convergent validity described b\ Campbell and 
Fiske (PJjO) would seem to be most appropriate. Data reganling ihc 
workload of faculty members shonlil be obtained by several different 
methods (e.g., diaries, tjuestionnaires. and work samples) as was done 
by both Ritihey (WW) and I.orents (l!)71). Hata should also be 
()l)taiiied from alternative sources, such as the department chairniai:, 
departmental colleagues, and the faculty member's Npousr. it is rec- 
ogni/cd thai then- might well be loud oiUcries at the use of such 
teclinicjiieN to *'chc<kup" on the imlividual. but lhe\ represent the 
best w.i\ U) \'cyU\ ibe validity uf the data. 

Some of the tec iiiiiijucs snu'^csted might be less objectionable than 
others. While a facult\ mendn'i miglu rcseiu having another faculty 
Tnend)er f.dk about how \w spends his time, he might be willing to ilis- 
c uss his cjuestioimaire results with his department chairman (Siecklein 
lOfil). Ronuiey (1?>71) suggested a procedure in which the department 
head lomph^tes the activity forms for every person in the unit, and 
then asks the faculty member to review the accuracy, lather of ihes(» 
approadu's will serve to increase the validity of the data. 

Thus, both in plainiing and in ccmduciing a study of faculty work- 
load, one must pay coiuinuous attention to the accuracy of the data 
thai are obtained. .Xcdiracy can never be guaranteed, but careful at- 
tention to the topics discussed here should help to maximi/e the re- 
liability and validity of any data that are obtained. 
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Factors That May Influence Teaching Load 



The crudal word in the title of thi^ chapter is "may/* Here we must 
try to ciistiuguiNh fact from fiction, theory or logic from evidence. We 
must examine current prattices to determine the extent to which they 
conform to the data. 

The literature contains many statements of factors that influence 
teaching load. Only a few articles cite data juNtifying the presumed 
influence, with mo^i appearing content meiely to aNsert the influence. 
The .American .Association of l^iiversity ProfessorN (1970), for ex- 
ample. cliNCUNNeN four factors that should he coHNidered when de- 
parting from the (ommon 12-hour. 9-hour, or 6-hour teaching load 
policy: the mmiber of course preparatiouN. introduction of a new 
(our^e oi suhstantial revision of an old course, differviuces in scope or 
dilfiddty of the course, and thr^ si/e. Other factors frequently cited 
influences on worklc^ad include the level of the course, the specific 
subject field, and the amount of previous expencnce with the course. 

Class Size 

T\c ciuestioii of the influence of class size upon teaching load is con- 
troversial. There are many opinions and few data. In general, the 
opinions tend to state that class size is an important influence on 
teaching load. The data tend to be equivocal, with many commen- 
tators indicating that even when there is an eftect. it is not particularly 
strong. 

In one of the early .studies. Koos (1919) concluded that size was a 
factor, ahhough he admitted that his data were weak. Reeves and 
others (19:53) correlated class size with a faculty member*s esdmates of 
the time and energy required by a course. With a total of 425 
courses they ol)lamed a coeflicient of correla;ion equal to -f 18 ±.03, 
and concluded that since the correlation was low. 

in genera) the si/e of tlie class i% a small factor in the determination of the 
prnerita^e ol the faciilu membcr*5 ti ne and energv which he devotes to 
class tcadiiMR . . . [and] teadtin^ load generallv is not materiallv inflitettced 
bv the si/c of the classes for which the faculty member is ie«ponsible 
(p. 193). 

There are few other studies that obtained data about this question 
but there have been many expressions of opinion. Caplow (1960) 
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pointed out thni ;i man who teaches fiOO students does not work fi 
limes as hard as one teaching lO students: he ma\ work less because of 
assistance in giading papers, and so forth. Hut Baile> (1968) said 
that talking; to 200 student^ is quhv different from talking to 2j stu- 
dents, and his opinion appeals to be more jKipular. Srxson (19<)7) re- 
|x)rts that all of the institutions he survexed a>;recd that lai};e 
classes re(iuirc more time. Despite this unanimity, the data do n(»i 
support this assertion. 

The lack of evidence of a relationship between class size and time 
devoted to teaching has had little influence on those who sot up 
formulas aimed at specif>ing facidty workload. Many formulas de 
signed to e(|uate teaching loads among the members of a facidiy con- 
sider class si/c as a factor in the formula (e.g.. Foothill 1966; Haiick 
1969: Howell MJ62; .Miller 1968: Sexson 1967; Sheets 1970; Young 
1964). Most of the formulas use arbitrary figures to allow for class 
si/e (see the section on workload formulas later in this chapter). 

Rather than trving to generalize about the effects of class size, we 
should examine the variables that mediate its effects. We shoidd ask 
(piestions ( one ernin^*; the effecrs of class size on the amoimt of time that 
the instructor spends in class, in preparing for cla:»s. in grading papers, 
in talking to students, (i) The amoimt of time s|>ent in class is 
obviously independent of class size. The amoimt of effoit or energy 
expended during that time may vary. However, we had earlier de- 
tided not to consider effort as a variable. (2) Tfie amount of time 
spent in preparing for class might vary as a result of class size. A 
teacher who typically conducts small classes as informal discussion 
groups that recpiire little preparation might spend much time prepar- 
ing organized lectures for a large class. On the other hand, an in- 
structor who Usually lectures might use the same lectures for small or 
large classes. (3) The amount of time spent in grading pai>ers will 
often vary with class size, but the relationship could be negative as 
well as positive. Individuals who teach large sections are often given 
graduate assistants or paper gratlers to help with these chores. In such 
a case the instructor might well devote less time to paper grading than 
does an instructor with a much smaller cla^s. Furthermore, the in- 
structor might change the course requirements, might not require 
term papers, or might convert from essay t>pe tests to multiple choice 
tests, (l) The amoimt of time spent interacting with students is a 
complex variable whose effect on class size is difficult to predict. The 
most important influence is probably the personality and attitude of 
the instructor. Some instructors would probably spend little time 
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interacting regardless of class size. Others would probably spend as 
much time intera' ting as previously, although less time might be de- 
voted to each student. Thus the effect of class si/e on the amount of 
time that the instructor spends interacting with students is hard to 
predict. 

Based on the limited data and the rmliniled opinions, several (on- 
elusions ((mccruing (lass size can be drawn. Despite its poi)ular use 
in many workload fornudas, and despite the popidar belief that class 
si/e is an important determinant of workload, it should not be con- 
sidered as a ma jor iniluence on fucidty workload. The ellecl of class 
size will vary from course to course and from teacher to teacher. The 
emphasis to he given to class size is an empirical question that should 
be determined sei)arately for each course and each teacher. Tlie num- 
ber of hoius devoted to preparation and grading in different size 
classes should be measured directly rather than inferred from arbi 
trary formulas. 

Course Level 

Course level is often assimied to be one of the most important in- 
fluences on facultv workload. The usual assumption is that upper 
division coiuses are more difTicult to teach than lower divi-'on courses, 
and that graduate courses recjuire the most time and effort. Many in- 
stitutions explicitly take this into account by giving persons who 
teach graduate coinses fewer credit hours of teaching. 

But die evidence is not clear. Stickler (1960, p. 88) suggests that 
•'conflicring conclusions characterize studies regarding the effects of 
level of histruciion on faculty load.** Koos (1919) and Kelly (1920) 
concluded that course level is an important factor. On the other hand. 
Reeves and others (193.S, p. 182) present data indicating that there is 
a steady decrtase in the amoiuu of time and effort devoted to a course 
as one increases the course level. This inverse relationship has been 
asserted many times. Stickler (1960) has cjuoted John Dale Russell af. 
having said that graduate courses require less preparation tune and 
are much easier to teach than imdcrgraduate courses. He did not add 
that many professors find them more stimulating as well. 

The differences in assumptions with respect to the influence of 
course level are reflected in the workload formulas. Some formulas 
weight all courses equally, regardless of level, while Hill (1969) used a 
formula that gave graduate courses four times as much weight as un- 
dergraduate courses. 

These discrepancies in data and opinions result, at least in part, 
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*from subject tnattcr dilferciucs and differences in the teaching styles 
of individual professors. As the AAUP*s (1970. p. 31) statement on 
faculty workload notes, "in some subjects the advanced course is the 
more demanding; in others, the introductory course." Thus, we can 
conclude that course level sr should not be cousiileied a major 
determinant ot taculty workload. 

Mode of Presentation 

In 1960 Stickler said that the research findings m this area are very 
limited. Unfortunately, that is still the case. It would seem reasonable 
to assume that a lecture, for example, might lake more prepar- 
ation time than an unstructured class discussion of a topic decided at 
the start of ( lass. In his proposal for a specification of faculty work- 
load in terms of actual hours per week devoted to different activities. 
Hodgkinson (1U73) suggests that a studio course might involve 1 
hours, a seminar course 5 hours, and a science lab plus lecture would 
take 7 hours. While the hours were only intended to be illustrative, 
they support the concept that mode of presentation does make a 
difference. 

The one major study of the effect of this f.ictor was. as usual, the 
50-year-old study of Koos (1919). He found mode of presentation to 
be a very important factor. Koos set up ratios that indicated how many 
hours were recjuired in total for a l-hour class. His ratios ranged 
from a low of 1.17 for field work (i.e., 1 hour of field work and .17 
hour of preparation time) to a high of 2.98 for a lecture (i.e., 1.98 
hours of preparation). 

There appear to have been no other studies of the influence of mode 
of presentation Thus, at most institutions, despite Koos* Hndings. 
mode of presentation has been ignored. .\11 1-hour classes are con- 
sidered equivalent, whether they involve student recitations, seminars, 
discussions, or lectures. The oi*e distinction made in the past was 
the respect of laboratories. For many years two laboratory hours 
were considered to be the equivalent of one teaching hour (Kelly 
}92()). This ratio has been gradually eroding, and at many schools 
laboratory hours are now considered ecpial to teaching hours. In 
fact, in Miller\ (19(58) workload formula, laboratory hours are given 
20 percent more weight than lower level courses. 

Thus, good research iiUo this problem is badly needed. Current 
practice diverges from both theory and the research data presented by 
Koos. We shall not be able to adjust workload for types of pre'^cnta- 
tton until we have good data on which to base our decisions. 
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Subject \fatter 

Most institutional policies ilo not consider differences betuccn sub* 
ject fieiils :is aw important component of faculty workload. Toacliiiig 
load scheilulcs tend to be uniform throughout denartments of a uni- 
versity, with ihe cKccpiion ol professional schools such as medicine 
or law. 

This assumption of the equivalence of different disciplines is du 
rectly contradicted by many studies. As Stickler (1960, p. 86) said: 

There is a good deal of evidence to show that diireveni amounis of lime 
are required for adequate preparaiiuu and eflcciivc leaching o( different 
subjects. 

Althouj»h the results have not always been consistent in specifying 
the time rejpiired by dilferent ilisciplines. every study has indicated 
that there are thilerences based on subject matter. In the more ex- 
treme cascN. some subjects retiuired more than three times as much 
as others (Stewart WVM). 

Thus subject matter has been demonstrated to be an important 
influence on teaching loail. But unlike course level, whose influence 
has not been demoiiNtratcil. this influence is not considered in setting 
institutional policies. Careful studies would enable this factor to be 
given proper weight. As Richards (1950) has suggested, teaching load 
should be determineil by a consideration of the ratio of out-of-class 
work to clock hours of instruction. Use of this techni(iue would allow 
for other factors as well as subject matter ilifferences. 

New Preparations 

It seems reasonable lo assume (hat the first time a person teaches 
a course, more time will be devoted to preparation than will be de- 
voted to subsetiuent presentations for the same course. Some in- 
stitutions recognize this by giving reiluced loads to indivitluals who 
are preparing a new or special course. But the assertion by Sexson 
(1967, p. 220) that 'all institutions jassign] a lighter load to new 
instructors during their first year** is qu(?stionable. 

Although the research data are limiteil. they tend to support the 
assumption that initial preparations retjuire more time than subse- 
quent ones. Koos (1919) found the time required for thie first pre- 
sentation was higher, particularly for certain modes of presentation. 
Approximately 70 percent more time was devoted to the first lecture 
presentation than to subsequent ones. The comparable figure for a 
seminar was fiO percent, mixed lecture and discussion 33 percent, re- 
citation 11 percent, and laboratory 9 percent. 
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Data comparing pirsciuations sul)scqiicnt to the first do not seem 
to be available. While one might assume that the secoiul and third 
preparations miglu abi re(iuire more time tlian subsequent ones, a 
levelling ofT point is probably reached relatively ijuickly. McMullen 
(1927). hourvei. rejujued thai there was no relationship between the 
niunber of >ears ol exi)erien(e in teaching and the time sj^ent in 
daily preparation. Also, the finding by Koos that there were no 
differences between ranks in the lime devoted to course preparation is 
pertinent if we assume that rank is highly correlated with the amount 
of, teaching experience. 

Thus, in this case, data and theory coincide. We can assume, even 
though the data are limited, that new preparations antl extensive re* 
visions of older courses take more time than preparation of a course 
that has been repeatedly taught. This facU)r should undoubtedly be 
considered as a component in faculty load. And, as stated by the 
AAUP (1970. p. 31). 

Thill is a matter ot institutional self*intcrcst as well as of equity; if the 
new (ottrso lias Ixrn upprovcii as likch to stiotiKihcn tlu* institution's 
progtatn. all appropriate measures should be taken to insure its success. 

Number of Prepaiaiions 

It is generally assumed that number of preparations is an important 
aspect of teaching load. It would appear to require less titne to teach 
several sections of the same course than to teach an equal number of 
sections of different courses. This assumption is manifest in several 
workload formidas. 

Surprisingly, Koos (1919) reported that this was not the case. His 
data indicated few consistent differences between the two types of 
preparation. Furthermore, in some cases instructors devoted more 
time per section to repeated sections than to nonrepeaied ones. This 
result coidd be an artifact of the institution that was studied, since 
the assignment of n peated hcctions was discouraged at that univer- 
sity. 

Althou};h only eight cases were cited in the data presented by 
Reeves el al. (19J1S). the conclusion wa.s similar: a second section of a 
course recpiires approximately the same amount of time as the initial 
section. The auihors staled that while the evidence was not con- 
clusive bec ause of the small number of cases, "there is not a material 
reduction in teaching load when two sections of a single course are 
substituted for iwo separate (ourses** (Reeves el al. 193.8, p. 192). 

Thus we again find that the data fail to support a commonly ac- 
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(Tptrd assumption. Alilioiijrh move (Iai;i arc iimlcd. \\v should ac- 
cept the irsuhs ol those stu(hes thai have been ntatU*, unit it should 
not he assinned that teaehing ivix'aied sections ol a comse ante 
inatically lesidts in a liohier leadiinj; load than te.ichinj; an equal 
nunihei ot diHerent coiuscs. 

Workload Formulae 

The literature contains many desciiptions of facidt> workload 
formulas. 'Y\\v purpose of a formula is to develop ecpiivalencies be- 
tween such diverse i;.sks as teachinj; a course in Ireshman (Dinposition 
to 20 stiuleius. condudinj^ a graduate snninar discussion with three 
Ph.D. candidates in history, supervising an ailvained level chemistry 
laboiaiory. and serving as a reader on a doctoral dissertation com- 
mittee. 

Some of the formulas arc simple, involving few components and 
minimal weighting. For example. Hauck (llHiO) and Hill (HW)) used 
formulas with live* (oniponeius. Hanks {\S\{V^) used ten factors and 
developeil .ippiopi i.ile wcMglus for ea( h factor. Ileide (MHi?) used 20 
variables as (omponeius of an individual's activities index. Miller 
(l!l(iS) (lefnu'd the load of a facidty member as the simi of 25 
different components and presented formulas for specifying the values 
of each of the components. Th a* and other similar formulas are 
presented in varying degi'ccs of detail by Miller (1968), Lorenis 
(1971). and Romnev (1971). 

Workload formulas differ greatly from one another with respect to 
both the cIcTinition of the components that are included and the 
specihcation of the weight of the components. While one might 
expect some cliflerences among institutions, one* would hardly expect 
diffc^remes of this magnitiule. As an illustiatioii, consiiler the relative 
weights assigned to giaduate level courses compaied to those* as- 
signed lo lower level umlergraduate com'ses. In those fornudas thai 
assign dilfereni weigliis, assuming that the lower level undergraduate 
couises aic assigned a weighl of I.O, Howell (I9<)2) used a weight of 
1.5. Hanks (t9ii:;) uscul 2.0. Hill (19(59) used 1.0. ami Miller (I9»i8) 
weighted icgidar graduate courses 1.4 and new giaduate courses 2..^). 
Kven il the weights were based on data rather than theory, divergen- 
cies this great ^^'oulcl seem difficult to justify. 

I he main dillereuces among the h)rniulas sbcudd make one skeptical 
about their inility. This skepticism should be increased when one 
considers thai many of the* formulas use cc)m))C)ncnts that have been 
shcAvn in the discussions earlier in this chapter to be (luesiionable 
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conipoiKMits of workload. Further it Nliould hv pointed out that 
lornudas imiou* dillfuntcs hoth anioui; laculiy nu'inhfi^ and ainon;^ 
diflnvm iouims on \\\v s»na» level. For all of tlu'Ne reasouN, work- 
load lorniulas .should he exaniinetl ver\ critically before being 
adopted. 
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Total Faculty Workload 



In this tliapter wv come to ilic heart of the issue. How haul ilo 
laiiiliN uunibeis woikr Does collef^e leadiiiiii re(|niie inure than -lU 
hours per week? Oi does the t\pical faculty lueiubei have an easN 
life, teaching uiih {] hours a week. 30 weeks a vcarr 

The (lata preseiiietl iiiu^t be cvaUiatecl in the context of the earlier 
(lisciiNNious. The reliability anil validity of the data will depend on 
the wa>s the ilata weie tollecled. The leiiji'h ol the faculty woik week 
will depend on which woikload calcgorieN were included and which 
excluded. As the data will indicate, dilleieiices among faculty nicni- 
beis tend to be nuicli greater than the similarities. 

Thr Work Wrrk of Faculty Members 

One of the primary cjuestions asked concerns the total number of 
hours per week that the t>pical fatuity member works. To the out- 
sider, anil even to some insideis. the faculty woik week seems un- 
lielievabh shoit. If one asks liow many hours faculty members 
"leach" per week, the answeis usually langc between .'5 and 15. with 
modal points aiouucl f*> and 12. To a nonfaculty member this seenis 
veiy little. .\nd when you consider that the typical school year in 
higlurr education is about 3") weeks long, the woikload seems very 
low. Pen captions ^uch as these probably account, at least in part, for 
the hict that an inci easing mnnber of stale legislatures ate passing laws 
defining minimum workload standards for laculty teaching in public 
institutions (Bogue 1972). 

Studies indicate, however, that most laculty members say they work 
nioie than 10 houis a week. A review of over one hundred .studies 
(Oliio, Inierunivcrsity Council of, 1970) concluded that faculty mem- 
beis topically Wf)!k mote than .50 hours per week. Thompson (1971) 
has saiti thai some of the mute i*ecent studies cite figines close to (iO 
hours per week. We can compromise and conclude that, on the 
aveiage. faniltv members claim that they woik approximately 55 
hours per week during the academic year. Figures close to this have 
been cilcfd in siiuU after study at many different institutions, which 
would seem to provide evidence of convergent validity. Hnwevei. 
many persons ciuestion the accuracy of this figure, including some 
faculty members. 

Thompson (1971) cites external data that support the claim that 
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faculty incmbcis work long hours. Studies (<. .g.. dc Grazia 1902) 
present (lata iiuliiating that executives and professionals work 50 to 
()0 hours per week if one includes peripheral activities. Data are 
cited by Tliouipson indicating thai academic persons employed in iu)n- 
academic settings work about 5 houis i)c»r week inoie than iheii 
cuUe.igues. l-inalh. he pointed out that most faculty ine^nbeis, like 
exeiutivcs, proU-ssiouals. and others engaged in work that is relatively 
indepcmhiit ol time and place "seldom put their woik aside" 
(Thompson 11)71. p. I). 

The data ( onfinn that faculty members, on the average, work about 
a 55 hour week. This is trtie oidy during the academic year, liow- 
ever. If the total number of hours were spiead o\er a 48-week year 
with a 1-week vacation, it would amount to approximately W horns 
per week (il we assuuu* a 35-week academic year). 

In (hs(Ussing this condusion with my colleagues. I have gotten a 
l)imoclal wai tioii. Souu' reai i with disbehcf and (luestion the 
validii\ ol the data. Mend)ers of this group state that the "typical" 
f uidtv nu'inber woiks a maximum of .S5 to 40 h(nns jjer week, ami 
that mauv faculty members work less than 30 hours per week. A 
secoiul t\pe of reaction is that the data repiesent the true state of 
alfairs. IVisous in this gioup maintain that most faculty members 
they know work 50 to 70 hours per week. They further leiul to com 
plain aboiu the extent to which faculty members in general are over- 
worked. 

The Expected Work Week 

How many hours per week faculty mend)ers are c'xpected to work 
is a difRddt cpiestion. Faculty contraris. facidty statutes, and even 
coHective bargaining agreements usually cU'liiU' hiculty woikload in 
terms of couises to he taught and other activities to be engaged in. 
rather than in hours per week. Thus expectations legardiiig the 
total nuiidier of horns to lie worked must come from other sources. 

In the luidtwenties Kelly used as his standard the "forty-five hour 
week common to many lines of union labcn" (H)2f). p. liSIi) . As- 
suming that this was the figure comnundy used, it might help to ex- 
plain the prevalence of the 15-hour teaching load for many years, a> 
well as the (oiuept that 1! lu)urs of preparaiion are required Un each 
hour in chtss. The drop to a 124iour teaching load could tlien be 
seen as paraUeling tlie decrease in the lypical U.S. work wec»k from 
15 to 10 and curieully S5 houis. A workload of 12 dasvliours cor- 
responds to a woik week of % hoins if one assimies 2 hoius of prepa- 
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radon for each hour spent in class. But with these ratios one could 
not raiionuli/e a total load, of two graduate courses that meet for 1.5 
liuurs per week each. 

This expectation of a short work week is verified in data reported 
by liio National Education Assotialion (1972a). They re|)orie(l thai 
a survey of 118 public junior and community colleges revealed ex- 
pectatiouN of a median of 30-houvs work per week. Only 27 percent 
of the institutions expected their faculty members to work 40 or more 
luiWTs per week, and less than 3 percent expected 50 or more hours of 
work per week. Interestingly, a 30 hon>' work week was assumed by 
Hodgkinson (1973), 

There are few data indicating what faculty members consider as a 
full teaching load, McElhaney (1959) reported that they considered 
about 12 hours to be a reasv^^able work week. He also reported that 
20 penenr of the respondents in his survey said that faculty appoint- 
ments should not ije regarded as fuUtime responsibilities. Perhaps 
many of them would agree with .Simmons (1970) who assumed that a 
faculty member is paid to work only 10 hours per week. Simmons 
listed several activities related to teaching or administrative work, 
excluding research, public service, and others, that take up a faculty 
member's time. He then calculated that, assuming a 40-hour week, a 
fulltime faculty member should have 7 contact hours of teaching, 

On-Camfm.s Versus Off-Campus Work 

One characteristic of college u.aching as a profession is the freedom 
it affords with rcspeci to work time and work place. Except for 
scheduled ( lass hours, a professor can work as many or as few hours 
as he wishes. Many activities (for instance, preparation for class, 
scholarly writing and reading, grading papers) can be done either on 
or off campus. 

Consequently faculty members may put in a substantial number of 
their working hours in off-campus settings. Ritchey (1959) reported 
that 10.8 hours (20 percent of total work lime) were spent on univer- 
sity business during other than business hours. He defined business 
hours as a IMiour week: 8 to 12 and 1 to 5 on Monday through Fri- 
day, and 8 to 12 on Saturday, At many colleges and universities some 
faculty members only have classes on 2 or 3 days a week, and do nc: 
appear on campus on the other days. 

Time spent ofF-campus is often a cause for suspicion and some- 
limes causes resentnieni. A person who spends much time on campus 
is seldom chasii/ed, even though he may fritter time away. But the 
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iiuliviclual who spnuls little time on campus is oficn su.specicd of 
cither not l)cinj» a hard worker or ol havinf»; well-paying eonMiltant- 
ships. Manv latultx members do a substantial part of their work 
oll-eampus. whit It may help to at connt lor the skeptii iMii with which 
some ptople view claims of a long work week. 

Individual Differences 

The data inditating that faculty members work .55 hoins a week 
refer to averages. The data also show large individual diflerenccs. 
While few studies present frcupuMuy distributions or report measures 
of varial)ilit>. those that give data nnilorndy reveal the wide range in 
the numl)er ol hours workeil. As early as Koos reported that 
although the typical faculiy member saiil that he workeil an average 
of S.') horns per day (in a 5.5-day week), the range was from 
1.0 to 1 1.0 hours per day. More recently. Thompson (1971) reported 
that at the Tniversity of Washington faculty reportedly work an 
average of j8.:> hours per week, with a standard deviation of 10.6 
hours. Other data cited by Thompson indicated standard deviations 
of approximately 10.5 hours at the Tniversity of California and 18 
at the University of Minnesota. 

.\ normal clistribution of working time consisting of a national 
average of 55 hours per week with a standard deviation ol 12.5 hours 
per week would indicate that two out of every three fatuity members 
work between 12 and 08 hours per week dining ihe academic year, and 
that 95 percent of all faculty work between 30 and 80 hours per 
week. To m.my. these ranges might seem reasonable, particularly if 
workloail is defined as consisting of all of tlie components discussed 
in Chapter I, including on-campus time devoted to personal activities. 

Individual dilferences in the number of hours woiked jx^r week by 
dilferenl faculty members have been documented. The pervasiveness 
of these dilferences is apparent to anyone who spends time on a col- 
lege campus. Still, ihesc difTerences are often ignored. As indicated 
earlier, most studies do not cite data relating to variability. 

Differences Amonff Disciplines 

In the last chapter, data were reported indicating that there are 
sometimes laig(» dillereiues in the anmunt of time needed to prepare 
and present (ourses» ami one impijrtam inlluente on these tlillerences 
was the subject matter. 

Many studies have donnnt^nted (iilleremes between disciplines 
(Kelly 1926: Siewart 1931; Knowles and White 1939; Thompson 
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1071: Wattles 1071). Uiifortiiiiatrly, tlio results have not always been 
consistent lioui owe study to tlie new. While it was tempting to try 
U) ( oustrnc I a table indicating; which disciplines seemed on the average 
to recfnire (oiuparativeK little tinu* and whidi seemed to lecpiire much 
liuu*. siuh an cuteipiise woidd he Intile. Alth()u;.;h diHeuMues ann)nj; 
disciplines (»\ist. thev are probably relatively small compared to 
dillerences iiuuing individuals. While Kiiglish composition courses re- 
cjuire nu)re tinu* than most courses, and some sc!u)ols assign re- 
duced leaching loads to persons teaching such couises (.Snepp 1068; 
WiUox 10()S). there are many wa\s of grading a jOO-woicI e?.viy. Some 
teac hers do it in :5 niiniues while it takes others MO nunntes. There 
also are dillcremes in the* unnd)er and length of assigiunents. Thus 
diHereuces betwcrn disciplines probably can be ignored if differences 
betwcH'u individuals are considered. 

I)iffrrrfi<r> .Iwotif^ Hanks 

Onlv two studies relating to this variable were located and they 
yielded diveigent results. Koos (lOlO) hjund that there were no 
differ-'Uces betwc»eu lauks in the amount of Mme spent in course 
preparation. On the other hand. Thompson (lOfil) reported that 
there was ;i dicre.ise in total weekly time with an increase in rauk. He 
reported that assistant professors workcul an average of (50.2 hours per 
week, associate professors .')7.H. ami full professors .'irt.f). IMicsc 
dillerences are small compared to incPvidual dillercntes. 

Diflnrnrr.s Among Institutions 

There appear lo be iliffereuces among institutions. The extent of 
tlicse dillc*rences is hard to assess siiue data reported by different in- 
stitutions are seldom (omparable due to c!iflerences in definitions and 
luethodologv as well :is a lack of staudardi/ed approaches. Still, 
difleremc's have been found amoug the several campuses of a state- 
wide system (e.g.. Liiis 1071). If dillereiKcs are found within various 
units of a state s\stem, even larger dillerences (oulil be exfK'cted in 
compiuing other state systems or other indix idnal institutions. This 
conclusion is reiuh)rcecl by a recognition that assigned course loads 
vary greatly froiu institution to institution. At some colleges and 
mnversities a full teaching load is i\ hours p(*r week (for at least some 
faculty ) while at others the load is SO. 

Diflerences auu)ug institutions in the amount of time faculty mem- 
bers devote to resean h was doc muented by (Jrlans (I9(i2). He re- 
ported that one-third of the facult> in liberal arts colleges spend no 
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time iloiny iiNcardi. (oiiipnrcd to 10 pnTcnt ol iUv l;uulty in luii- 
vmiUi'N that ivct'la I.tr^c aniDunts ol Inderal suppuit. riuis \\v fiiul 
thai tlim* aiv (lillciviucs ainonj* iiistituiiouN with uspat to boili \\\c 
Icnj»th and ilie luuipoiK'iits of the work wwV. 
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The Distribution of Faculty Worit Time 



The variations are as great in the way that work time is distributed 
as in the length of the work week. These differences are reflected in 
the time devoted to instruction and research as well as in individual 
differences. 

Time Devoted to Instruction 

Many studies have reported the percent of the total work time thai 
is devoted to instruction. These figures vary from a low of about 40 
percent (Wilson 1942; Ritchey 1959; Orlans 1962; Lorents 1971) to 
a high of about 70 percent (Parsons and Piatt 1969; Stickler 1960; 
Buyer 1973) . Tliese figures will be more meaningful if we examine 
the covariance of specific factors in relation to the amount of time de 
voted to instruction. 

The institution at which the faculty member is employed is one 
such factor. Teaching loads difter from institution to institution and 
are related to the type of institution. Institutions vary in the 
emphasis placed on teaching, depending on whether they emphasize 
teaching, research, or public service. 

These differences have been documented. Wilson (1942), while 
citing an overall figure of 42 percent as the amount of time devoted to 
instruction, said the figure could be around 70 percent in "low level 
colleges." Parsons and Piatt (1969) reported that the percent of time 
devoted to teaching was 46 percent in high quality schools compared 
to 69 percent in low quality schools. Data such as these indicate that 
judgments of the quality of an institution are inversely related to the 
percent of the time that faculty members devote to instruction. 

There are also differences among disciplines. These were shown 
in a study conducted at the University of California (1970). Data 
indicated that although 49 percent of ihe total university faculty 
taught nine or more weekly course contact hours, in the physical 
sciences only 22 percent taught nine or more hours compared to 55 per- 
cent of the faculty in the social sciences, and 63 percent of the faculty 
in arts and letters. In arts and letters and in the professions over 
84 percent of the faculty taught twelve or more hours while the cor- 
responding figure was 5 percent of the faculty in mathematics and in 
the physical sciences. Similarly, Wattles (1971) reported that the per- 
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(fiitagf of tiiiu' cU voiihI to instruction \aricil from a low of 20 per- 
cent in liighei alucation to a high of 77 percent in li^nie eeononiics 
and in urban planning. 

I'wo Ntudies have shown a negative correlation between rank and 
tile peirent ol time devoted to teaching. Dunham. Wright, and 
(.handler ^llHiii) repuit that instructors devote .*>7 percent of their time 
to teaching whde professors devote only V2 perienl of their time. 
Shnilar hgnres were presented by Orlans : .'u percent for in- 

structors and 13 perieru for professors. 

Finallv, there havv* been differences over time. The reduction in 
teadiing woikload has l)een documented in Cairns of Ph.D.\ (1968) 
which repented a decrease from 66 percent of time devoted to leach- 
ing in l!U() U) r>0 percent in 1963. It alM) reported that womeu de- 
vote more time to teaching than do rnen. 

Time Drvotrd to Research 

One would expect wider variations in the amount of lime devoted 
to rcseanh than in time devoted to instruction. Since both the in- 
stitutional emphasis oti research and individual predilections for re- 
search varv, there should be wide variations. .\i some institutions in 
dividuals ntay devote very liitle if an> time to research and scholarly 
activities. .\t other institutions there may be some faculty mtnnbers 
who devote close to 100 percent of their time to research. 

Differences in the amount of time devoted to research have been well 
documented. There have also been studies of the variables corre- 
lated with the percentage of time devoted to research. But there do 
not stem to have been studies of individual differences or of the per- 
sonality variables that correlate with the amount of time devoted to 
research in a university setting. 

In an early study Evenden. Gamble, and Blue (1933) reported that 
faculty members in state universities, land grant institutions, and 
private nondenominational institutions spend more time doing re- 
search than do facuity members in teachers colleges or junior col- 
leges. In l!)29 Foley reported that more time was devoted to research 
in the natural sciences than in mathematics or engineering. 

Parson^ and Piatt (1969) compared the amount of time devoted to 
research in institutions of varying quality. They reported that al- 
most three times as nuich time was devoted to research in high 
quality institutions (35 percent compared to 12.5 jx^rcent iu low- 
(ptality institutions). They also reported that almost everyone would 
have liked to ilevote more time to reseaich (the ideal time was 15 per* 
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(cut in lugl^(lualil^ ami li') portent in low-quality instiiuiionN). Simi- 
lar data were reported by Orlans (1962) . 

Teaching Vcr'ius Rr search 

Many paj^vs in the literature of higher cduiaiion have been de- 
voted to tliscuNNiouN ol the leaching-researdi relatiouship. Whieh is 
more iniporiani at a liberal arts college? At a uuiverMt>? How nuuh 
should each factor l)e weighted in evaluating faculty members for 
pionioiionr For tenure? Is there a negative relationship between 
the amount ol research performed and teaching ability? Does an 
individual have to (oncentrate on either teaching or research? 

It wotdd sceni logical to assume that there is a high negative rcla- 
uonsliip between the two variables; as die amount of time devoted to 
teaching goes down, the amount of lime devoted to research goes up, 
and t>icr vn'Mt. This assumption has often been made. But the as- 
sumpii(m is oidy logical if the total time devoted to these two 
activities remains constant, and this is often not the case. It is pos- 
sible tliat if teaching loads were reduced, faculty members woidd 
either reduce their total work week o! devote more time to activities 
other than research. 

The ((uestion of the relationship betv.een the number of hours de- 
voted to teaching and the number devoted to research is an empirical 
one. But. unfortunately, there have been few empirical studies. One 
of the best was done by Koos (1919) who correlated the time devoted 
to teaching and to research. All of the correlation values were small 
and negative, ranging from -.02 to -.10. He concluded "the correla- 
tion between time spent in teaching work and that spent in personal 
research is therefore 'negligible* " (p. 25). He later pointed out that 
becai«se of the lack of relationship, miiversity polity should not re- 
iluce the teaching load to encourage research. Although a general le- 
duction throughout a university might result In increased research, it 
would result primarily from increased researcli activity on the pan ol 
those individuals inclined toward research, and would consequeiUl> 
be uneconomical. 

What would seem to be a much more economical and practical method 
is the reduction of the teaching schedule for individual instrnttors who 
have denionsfraled their inclination toward and ahilitv in icscaich. by some 
measure of produ(:ti\il\. in spite of a normal teaching schedule. Such a 
icductiou should be continued, of course, onlv as long as produttivitv con- 
tinues (koos HM9. p. 29). 

Similar conclusions were drawn from the data obtained by Reeves 
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and others (lOS.S). To illustrate their point they presented data on 
eight individnals. ea(h of whom was teaching two luulergraduate 
(onrses, and devoting less than 5 percent of his time to administrative 
work. The reported per(entag(» of time devoted to teaching the two 
lonrses ranged from 'Si to 8S penent uiih a median of If) percent. 
(;oricspoii(ling|\. ilie reported p'-rcenlage of time devoted to non- 
compensated reseanh ranged from 0 to ^k) percent, with a median of 
LM percent. A third (onlirnnng report was that of Kventlen, Gamble, 
and Bine (WKili) who reported that most faculty mend)ers engaged in 
reseauh had only slightly lower teaching lomls than fatuity not so 
engaged. 

More reieni data relating to this question were not located, even 
though cross.iai)ulations of existing data woidd midoubtedly be perti- 
nent. Nevertheless, the earlier studies ai)pear to be conclusive. We 
should take Koos" advice and look for evidence of research pro- 
ductivity rather than assuming that a reduction in teaching load will 
automatically result in buch an increase. 

Other Afthities and Individual Differences 

\i several »v>ints throughout this monograph the importance of 
individual differences has been empliasized. We tried to point out 
that although the tf^tai number of hours worked per week was re- 
lated to factors such as differences among institutions, academic dis- 
ciplines, and ranks, individual differences tended to account for a high 
proportion of the variability. We again emphasized individual 
differences in our discussion of the relative proportions of time de- 
voted to teaching and research. This is also true with respect to the 
other activities that faculty members engage in: interacting wiiii stu- 
dents, institutional service, public service, and professional develop- 
ment. 

The pervasive role of individual differences can be indicated by a 
consideration of the time devoted to interacting with students or to 
administrative activities. Four studies presented data indicating the 
percent of a faculty member's time devoted to counseling students. 
The percentages ranged from 1.8 percent (Ritchey 1959) to 12.4 per- 
cent (Bayer 1973), with Lorents (1971) reporting 2.8 percent, and 
Randolph (1950) reporting 9 percent. These studies were at different 
schools in different years. Also, the data represent averages but they 
clearly point up the variability that exists. (Counseling stud'^nts and 
interacting with students have different amounts of appeal for different 
faculty members. Some faculty members spend much time on 
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latnpiis, often with their office door oik'u. wilhnj* to talk to innotie 
who drop.> in. Other faeiihy members act as if they dislike students* 
although they woidd probably deny thiN. While they keep thcii 
oflicial office houis, studiMUs seldom drop by. Individuals who fall 
into one or the other of tluse e\irein(N will devote dillereni per- 
centages ol time to Mudent interaction. Most latuliy members prob- 
ably fall between the two extremes. 

There arc similar individual reactions to the administrative duties 
that faculty members may be asked to perform. Some faculty mem- 
bers enjoy conmiillee meetings and some particularly enjoy being 
chairman of a committee. Others dislike such meetings aiul will 
avoid them as much as possible. The (ommitlee lover can spend 
many hours every week in happy interaction with his colleagues, dis* 
cussing matters great and trivial. The connniltce hater wil! usually 
f)e able to avoid all except two or three meetings a year, and will be 
able to devote the time that might have been spent in conmiittee 
work to otiier. presumably more productive or more congenial, 
activities. These (omments apply not oid> to (onnnittee work but to 
other types of administrative duties as well. The amount of time de- 
voted to these duties will depend on the iuNtiiution as well as the in- 
dividual. Thus, in five studies the amouiu ol time devoted to ad- 
ministrative ilutics ranged from a l(>w of H.li percent (Bayer 1973) to a 
high of 2L2 percent (Orlans 1962). 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 



The number of articles devoted to faculty workload testifies to the 
continuing interest in this topic. Despite this interest there have been 
comparatively few advances since the pioneering study by Koos in 
1919» In fact, many of the questions to which we need answers have 
not been researched since his study. Thus there is a critical need for 
accurate *'hard'* data and competent studies on which reasonable con- 
clusions can be based. Despite the problems that are encountered in 
defining and measuring faculty workload, more studies must be con- 
ducted. Otherwise we will continue to base our decisions on the pre- 
vailing myths rather than on empirical data. 

The work being done at the National Center for Higher Educa- 
tion Management Systems represents a step in this direction. Their 
standardized system for faculty activity analysis should make it pos- 
sible for any college or university to obtain data that can be used in 
either intrauniversity or interuniversity comparisons. Even though 
one might object to some of the characteristics of the proposed pro- 
cedures, as was occasionally done in this monograph, the advantages 
of the widespread use of a standardized system are indisputable. Con- 
sequently, it is recommended that the NCHEMS system be used 
initially, with modifications to be introduced at a later time. 

Traditional workload surveys of this type should be viewed as only 
a first step. While they may provide answers to some of the questions 
about faculty workload that are still unanswered, they will not, by 
themselves, lead to a meaningful concept of faculty workload that 
will take individual differences into account. Thus, what is ultimately 
needed is data about individuals rather than averages summarizing 
the activities of groups or subgroups. Since the data indicate that 
generalizations about workload tend to be invalidated by the per- 
vasive influence of individual differences, we should try to set up a sys- 
tem based on individual differences. 

Just as the nature of higher education is changing in an attempt to 
provide students with **more options/* we should try to provide more 
options in the definition of faculty workload. Rather than tying 
faculty members to standardized workloads and workload formulas, 
we should try to provide for individual differences in the definition of 
workload. We should not have standardized rules that require all 
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undergraduate faculty members to teach the same number of credits 
per semester while graduate faculty teach fewer hours. Instead, the 
faculty member's contract should state the approximate amount of 
time to be devoted to instruction, to research, to administrative 
activities, eu. The amount of time devoted to instru( tion couUl then 
be subdivided in tenns of the specific courses to be taught, lor 
example, a faculty member might contract to devote 60 percent of 
his or her time to instruction. 30 percent to research, and 10 percent 
to committees and administrative duties. The faculty member might 
further agree that 10 percent of the time would be devoted to a small 
discussion course, 25 percent to preparation of lectures for a large 
lecture section. 15 percent to a graduate seminar, and 10 percent to 
meeting with thesis students. Another faculty member could have a 
quite different contract. 

Moving in the direction of the individualization of faculty work- 
load would have many advantages. A major advantage would be the 
flexibility in making use of the specific interests and talents of the 
faculty member. We would not have to require that all faculty 
members teach the same course load or that all faculty members en- 
gage in research. Some faculty members might contract to devote 80 to 
90 percent of their time to teaching, possibly teaching five or even six 
courses. Others might contract to teach only one or two courses while 
devoting most of their time to research or administrative activities. A 
second advantage of such a procedure would be the clarification of the 
basis for evaluation of a given faculty member. Since each faculty 
member would contract to devote certain amounts of time to specific 
activities, he or she would be expected to provide evidence of pro^ 
ductivity in those areas. A faculty member who contracts to devote 
25 percent of his time to a given course would be expected to some- 
how indicate that this course was different from a course to which 
another faculty member devoted only 10 percent of his time. The 
faculty member who contracted to devote 50 percent of his or her 
time to research would be expected to demonstrate how that time 
was spetu, and to provide some indication of research productivity. 
The specific assignments could be made in terms of both the in- 
dividual's proclivities and the institution's needs. 

To set up a system of individualized workloads would require both 
time and knowledge. The time would be required to try to negotiate 
the contract that is best for both the individual and the institution. 
'I*he knowledge woidtl have to come from effective and comprehen- 
sive studies of faculty workload. 
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Data obtained in workload surveys should be used in discussions be- 
tween the faculty member and the department head in the evaluation 
of the faculty member and in the specification of goals to be achieved. 
Thus a faculty member who indicates that 15 hours per week are de- 
voted to sclmlarly productivity should be expected to provide some 
evidence of the results of such activity. A person who claims to 
devote 10 hours per week to student evaluation should substantiate 
this by indicating the nature of the evaluation. Persons with exten- 
sive committee assignments should not be expected to devote as much 
time to course preparation. 

By individuahzing contracts based on data obtained in workload 
studies, loads could be equalized on the basis of data rather than as- 
sumptions. If a person were assigned to teach two rather than four 
courses, this would be based on expectations of approximately how 
much time would be devoted to each course and how much time 
would be devoted to other activities, such as committee meetings or 
scholarly research. Two courses would not automatically be as- 
signed to all full professors or all faculty members who teach graduate 
courses. An individual who contracted to teach only two courses 
without other extensive commitments would be expected to demon- 
strate superior preparation, evaluation, and student interaction with 
respect to these courses. Such a system would enable faculty mem- 
bers to set up a schedule in which they would devote their time to 
those activities they enjoy most or that they do best. It would enable 
the university to evaluate the faculty member's performance on the 
basis of the activities specified in the contract rather than on the 
basis of the generalized performances presumably expected of all 
faculty members. 
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